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BILBRATVURS. 


THE ACTRESS’S LAST SCENE. 


From Beranger’s Songs. 





It snows, it snows, but on the pavement still 
She kneels and prays, nor lifts her head ; 
Beneath those rags through which the blast blows shrill, 
Shivering she kneels, and waits for bread, 
Hither each morn she gropes her weary way ; 
Winter and summer there is she, 
Blind is the wretched creature ! well-a-day ‘— 
Ah! give the blind one charity. 


Ah! once far different did that form appear, 
That sunken cheek, that colour wan, 

The pride of thronged theatres, to hear 
Her voice, enraptured Paris ran ; 

In smiles or tears before her beauty’s shrine, 
Which of us has not bowed the knee?— 
Who owes not to her charms some dreams divine 

Ah! give the blind one charity ! 


How oft when from the crowded spectacle, 
Homeward her rapid coursers flew ; 

Adoring crowds would on her footsteps dwell, 
And loud huzzas her path pursue. 

To hand her from the glittering car, that bore 
Her home to scenes of mirth and glee, 

How many rivals throng’d around her door— 
Ah! give the blind one charity! 


When all the arts to her their homage paid, 
How splendid was her gay abode; 

What mirrors, marbles, bronzes were displayed, 
Tributes by love on love bestowed t 

How duly did the muse her banquets gild, 
Faithful to her prosperity ; 

In every palace will the swallow build ! 
Ah! give the poor one charity ! 


But sad reverse—sudden disease appears : 
Her eyes are quenched, her voice is gone, 

And here, forlorn and poor, for twenty years, 
The blind one kneels and begs alone. 
Who once so prompt her generous aid to lend? 
What hand more liberal, frank, and free, 
Than that she scarcely ventures to extend !— 
Ah! give the poor one charity ! 

Alas for her! for faster falls the snow, 
And every limb grows stiff with cold; 

That rosary once woke her smile, which now 
Her frozen fingers hardly hold. 

If, bruised beneath so many woes, her heart 
By pity still sustain'd may be, 

Lest even her faith in heaven itself depart, 
Ah! give the poor one charity. 





THE WATER LILY. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Oh! beautiful thou art, 
Thou sculpture-like and stately river queen ! 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart. 


Bright lily of the wave! 
Rising in fearless grace with every swell, 
Thou seem'st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell: 


Lifting alike thy head 
Of placid beauty, feminine yet free, 
Whether with foam or pictured azure spread 
The waters be. 


What is like thee, fair flower, 
The gentle and the firm, thus bearing up, 
To the blue sky that alabaster cup, 

As to the shower! 


Oh! love is most like thee, 
The love of woman; quivering to the blast 
Through every nerve, yet rooted deep and fast 
’Midst life's dark sea. 


And faith—oh! is not faith + 
Like thee, too, lily; springing into light, 
Still buoyantly, above the billows’ might, 

Through the storm's breath? 


Yes, link’d with such high thoughts, 
Flower, let thine image in my bosom lie ; 
Till something there of its own purity 

And peace be wrought : 


Something yet more divine 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin lustre shed 
Forth from thy breast upon the river's bed, 
As from a shrine, 


_~— 
NIGHTS AT MEss, CHAP. IIL 


Major Newby's story was véfy well received, though I must say I thought it 
bad taste to make such a fool of his old father-in-law ; but it seemed more as 
if it were intended to give effect to his story, than the result of any ill feeling 
towards the gallant knight. During the course of the narrative we had been by 
no means idle, as was plainly perceptible by the increased loquacity of the party 
the moment Major Newby was silent. A quiet old gentleman, a civilian, of 
about sixty years of age, entered into conversation with me across the table. 
His tongue betrayed him in a moment to be a Scotchman, now that he was a 
little thawed by the warming influences of the better half of a bottle, though, 
before that, he had managed to conceal his accent so successfuily, that I had set 
him down in my own mind for a fresh importation from Tipperary Your 
Scotchman, when he is very sober and on bis guard, talks no intelligible language 
under the sun; the English leek with blank amazement on his most ermeriess 
attempts, he all the while fancying he is giving them a copious flood from = 
pure stream of English undefiled ; it is only when he descends from his high 
horse that he becomes rational and agreeable No Scotchman that one meets 
with suuth ‘of the Tweed, is worth a moment’s conversation till he has drank 
himself into his mother tongue ; and I will say this for them, Imever met br 
any one who was no: perfectly ready to qualify himself by even e more extended 


libation. But this old gentleman I spoke of seemed really to be 4 very nice, 
| pleasant sort of fellow ; and after a little palaver upon a variety of subjects, we 
began to talk about robberies, and other adventures on the road. He seemed to 
| have studied the Newgate Calendar with the greatest attention ; he knew the 


| names and the offences of every poor devil that had danced upon nothing for | 


the last hundred years. I began to fancy, at last, I had got into conversation 
| with Mr. Wontner, at the least, if not with Jack Ketch himself. I conclude 
| he must have been some lawyer, but such a fellow for murders and housebreak- 
ings I never heard in my life. There was one story he told me, which he took 
| his oath was by no meansa lie—if it was, that is his business, not mine. ‘The 
rest of the company had become interested in some of the anecdotes he had 
related, and we all listened very attentively as he told us of a very curious 
| adventure which had happened within his own knowledge. 
“ About thirty years ago,” he said, “ my friend Mr. B having at that 
time newly commenced business in Edinourgh, was returning on horse-back from 
the city to a cottage he had near Cramond. 





this evening, on account of the increasing darkness, to keep on the high-road. 
When he had proceeded about three miles from the town, and had come to the 
loneliest part of the way, he was suddenly arrested by a man, who sprang out of 
a small copse at the road-side, and seized the bridle of his horse. Mr. B. was a 
man of great calmness and resolution, and asked the man the reason of his 
behaviour, without betraying the smallest symptom of agitation. Not so the 
assailant. He held the bridle in his hand, but Mr. B. remarked that it trembled 
excessively. After remaining some time, as if irresolute what to do, and with- 
out uttering a word, he let go his hold of the rein, and said in a trembling voice, 
‘ Pass on, sir, pass on’—and then he added, ‘thank God, I am yet free from 
crime.’ Mr. B. was struck with the manner and appearance of the man, and 


assist you?’ * Strangers may, perhaps,’ replied the man in a bitter tone, ‘ for 
nothing is to be hoped from friends." ‘ You speak, I hope, under some mo- 
mentary feeling of disappointment.’ ‘ Pass on, pass on,’ said he impatiently ; 
‘ [have no right to utter any complaints to you. Go home and thank God that 
a better spirit withheld me from my first intention when I heard you approach— 
or this might have been’ he suddenly paused. ‘ Stranger,’ said Mr. B. in 
atone of real kindness, * you say you have no right to utter your complaints to 
me ; I have certainly no right to pry into your concerns, but I am interested, I 
confess, by your manner and appearance, and I frankly make you an offer of any 
assistance I can bestow.’ ‘ You know not, sir,’ replied the stranger, ‘ the per- 
son to whom you make so generous a proposal—a wretch stained with vices— 
degraded from the station he once held, and on the eve of becoming a robber— 
aye,’ he added, with a shudder, ‘ perhaps a murderer.’ ‘I care not, I care not, 
for your former crimes—sufficient for me that you repent them—tell me wherein 
I can stand your friend.’ ‘For myself, I am careless,’ replied the man; ‘ but 
there is one who looks to me with eyes of quiet and still unchanged affection, 
though she knows that I have bronght her from a home of comfort to share the 
fate of an outcast and a beggar. I wished for her sake to become once more re- 
spectable, to leave a country where I am known, and to gain character, station, 
wealth—to all which she is so justly entitled, in a foreign land; but I have not a 
shilling in the world.” He here paused, and Mr. B. thought he saw him weep. 
He drew out his pocket-book, and unfolding a bank bill, he put it into the 
man's hand and said, ‘ Here is what I hupe will ease you from present difficulties 
—it is a note for a hundred pounds.’ 

“The man started as he received the paper, and said in a low subdued tone, 
‘TI will not attempt to thank you, sir—may [ ask your name and address?’ Mr. 
B. gave him what he required. ‘Farewell, sir,’ said the stranger; ‘when I 
have expiated my faults by a life of honesty and virtue, I wilt pray for you ; él 
then—I dare not.’ Saying these words, he bounded over the hedge, and disap- 
peared. Mr. B. rode home, wondering at the occurrence ; and he has often said 
since, that he never derived so much pleasure from a hundred pounds in his life. 
He related the adventure to several of his friends, but as they were not all 
endowed with the same generosity of spirit as himself, he was rather laughed at 
for his simplicity, and in the course of a few years an increasing and very 
prosperous business drove the transaction almost entirely from his mind. One 
day, however, about twelve years after the adventure, he was sitting with a few 
friends after dinner, when a note was put into his hand, and the servant told him 
that the Leith carrier had brought a hogshead of claret into the hall. He open- 
ed the note, and found it to contain an order for a hundred pounds, with interest 
up to that time, accompanied with the strongest expressions of gratitude for the 
service done to the writer long age. It had no date, but informed him that he 





the first mercantile houses in the city where he lived. Every year the same 
present was continued, always accompanied with a letter. Mr. B., strange to 
say, made no great effurt to discover his correspondent. The wine, as I have 
good reason to know, was the finest that could be had, for many a good magnum 
of it have I drank at the hospitable table of my friend. At last he died, and the 


dying along with him. But my story is not yet done. When the funeral of Mr. 
B. had reached the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, the procession was joined by a gen- 
tleman who got out of a very elegant carriage at the door of the church. He 
was a tall, handsome man, about five-and-forty vevrs of age. dressed in the 
deepest mourning. There were no armorial bearings on the panels of his 
carriage, for I took the trouble to examine them very particularly myself. He 
was totally unknown to all the family ; and after the ceremony, during which he 
appeared to be greatly affected, he went up to the chief mourner, and said, ‘] 


from paying the last tribute of respect to an excellent gentleman, who was at 
one time more my benefactor than any person living.’ Saying this, he bowed, 
stepped quickly into his carriage, aud disappeared. Now, this, I have no doubt 
in my own mind, was the very individual who had so much excited my curiosity. 
All T can say is, if he is stil] alive, I wish, when he dies, he would leave me his 
cellar of wine, for his judgment in that article, I'll be bound to say, is unim- 
peachable and sublime. 
—< 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 
BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 

“ Faint heart.” says the adage, “never won fair ladye.” I know not who it 
was that gave birth to this “ wise saw’’—whether it is to be found in Homer, as 
some say all things may, (it isa long time since we read Homer)—or whether 
some gallant son of Mars introduced it to the world by way of forwarding the 
views of himself and comrades. But this 1 know, that whoever the person may 
be, he has much to answer for: much to answer for to the ladies for subjecting 
them to the affectations and impertinences of our sex—much to answer for to 
us, for encouraging the belief that such a behaviour is pleasing to the fair 
| Perhaps it may be urged that a misapprehension and misapplication of the 

adage have caused the grievance | complain of. It may be so: but it is not 
| enough that a law is made witha view to encourage merit; it should be so 

framed as to defy a perversion to the purposes of evil. In the blessed days o! 
chivalry, no doubt, the bravest knights were-——as theyvleserved to be—the most 
| successful pleaders in the bower of beauty But let it be remembered that, in 
those days, the gallants were bold as lions in battle, but in a lady's boudoir, (if 
such an anachronism may be allowed.) meek as so many lambs. Now, I much 
fear, the high bearing of our gallants is chiefly displayed in the chambers of their 
mistresses, while craven hearts are four to tremble in the tent. 
days of ehivalry! In a word—though I speak it with the most perfect good hu- 





It was a wild night in November, | 
and though he usually took the seaside as the shortest way home, he resolved | 


said, ‘I fear you are in distress—is there any thing in which a stranger can | 


hope, sir, you will excuse the intrusion of a stranger, but I could not refrain | 


Alas, for the 


—<—<———d 
_ sent day a saucy, empty, assuming, ill-bred set of fellows, and altogether unwor- 
thy the favours of the belles of the nineteenth century. 
I am not a nineteenth-century man myself, and I thank the gods (particularly 


| the god of love) for that consolation in the midst of all my sorrows. Forty years 
ago things were very different : the young fulks of that age were men of another 
calibre, men who paid some regard to decency, and were not ashamed to wear the 
blush of modesty upon all proper occasions. I wasalover then; and I confess, 
(though at the risk of getting laughed at for my pains,) felt as much alarm at the 
idea of * popping the red-hot question,” as facing a fifteen-pounder. An offer 
of marriage at that time of day was matter of deliberation for weeks, months— 
nay, frequently for years: not, as now, an affair of three interviews—a ball, a 
morning call, and an evening at the opera. No, no: Gretna Green was a terra 
incognita in those days; and except in plays and romances, no man ever dreamt 
, of stealing a heiress 6urglariously, (for I can find no softer term for it,) or running 
away with a beauty, and asking her consent afterwards. 

The manner of popping the question, certainly, must always vary considerably 
with the varying dispositions and habits of men. The young lawyer, for instance, 
would put it in a precise, parchment sort of way,—I, A. B., do hereby ask and 
solicit, &c.—while the poet, no doubt, would whip in a scrap of Ovid, and make 
it up into a sonnet, or moonlight impromptu. I remember the opinion of a young 
| beau of Gray’s Inn, (macaronies we used to call them in those days,) who, on its 
| being suggested that the best way of putting the query was by writing, re- 
| plied, ‘*No, that would never do; for then the lady would have it to show 
| against you.” 
| But to my tale. About twenty years ago, (I was not then so bald as I amnow,) 

I was spending the Midsummer with my old friend and school-fellow, Tom Mer- 
ton. Tom had married early in life, and had a daughter, Mary Rose, who, to 
| her “ father’s wit and mother’s beauty,” added her uncle Absalom's good bu- 
mour, and her aunt Deborah’s notability. In her you had the realization of all 
| that the poets have sung about fairy forms, duleet voices, and witching eyes. She 
| was just such a being as you may imagine to yourself in the heroine of some 
| beautiful romance+—Narcissa, in Roderick Random, for instance—or Sophia, im 
| Tom Jones—or Fanny, in Joseph Andrews—not the modern, lackadaisical dam- 
} selsof Colburn and Bentley. If she had met the eye of Mare Antony, Cleopa- 
| tra might have exerted her blandishments in vain: if Paris had but seen 
| Mary Rose Merton, Troy might have been standing to this day. Such was the 
presiding divinity of the house where I was visiting. My heart was susceptible, 
and I fell in love. Noman, I thought, had ever loved as I did—a commen fan- 
cy among lovers—and the intensity of my affection I believed would not fail to 
secure a return. Qne cannot explain the secret, but those who have felt the in- 
| fluence, will know how to judge of my feelings. I was as completely over head 
| and ears as mortal could be: I loved with that entire devotion that makes 
filial piety and brotherly affection sneak toa corner of man's ‘heart, and leave 
it to the undisputed sovereignty of feminine beauty. 

The blindness incidental to my passion, and the young lady's uniform kind- 
ness, led me to believe that the possibility of her becoming my wife was by no 
means so remote as at first it had appeared to be ; and, having spent several sleep- 
less nights in examining the subject on all sides, I determined to make her an 
offer of my hand, and to bear the result, pro or con, with all due philosophy. For 
more than a week I was disappointed in an opportunity of speaking alone with 
my adored, notwithstanding I had frequently left the dinner-table prematurely with 
that view, and several times excused myself from excursions which had been. 
planned for my especial amusement. 

At length the favourable moment seemed to be at hand. A charity sermom 
was to be preached by the bishop, for the benefit of a Sunday schocl, and as Mr.. 
Merton was churchwarden, and destined te hold one of the plates, it became im- 
perative on his family to be present on the occasion. I, of course, proffered my 
services, and it was arranged that we should set off early next morning, to se- 
cure good seats in the centre aisle. I could hardly close my eyes that night for 
thinking how I should “* Pop the Question ;” and when I did get a short slom- 

ber, was waked on a sudden by some one starting from behind a hedge, just as £ 
| was disclosing the eoft secret. Sometimes, when I had fancied myself sitting by 
the lovely Mary in a bower of jasmine and roses, and had just concluded a beau- 

tiful rhapsody about loves and doves, myrtles and turtles, I raised my blushing 
| head, and found myself ¢éfe-a-téte with her papa. At another moment, she would 
slip a beautiful, pink, hot-pressed billet-doux into my hand, which, when I un- 
folded it. would turn out to be a challenge from some favoured lover, desiring 
the satisfaction of meeting me at half-past six in the morning, and so forth, and 
| concluding, as usual, with an indirect allusion to a horsewhip. Morning dreams, 





was happy. that he was respected, and that he was admitted partner of one of | they say, always come true. It's a gross falsehood—mine never come true, But 


| I had a pleasant vision that morning, and recollecting the gossip’s tale, I fondly 
| hoped it would be verified. Methought I had ventured to “ pop the question” to my 
| Dulcinea, and was accepted. I jumped out of bed ina tremor. ‘ Yes,” I cried, 
| ** Twerl/ pop the question: ere this night-cap again envelope this unhappy head, 
| the trial shall be made !”’ and I shaved, and brushed my hair over the bald plaee- 


secret of who the mysterious correspondent might be, seemed in a fair way of | 0? My crown, and tied my cravat with unprecedented care; and made my ap- 


| pearance in the breakfast-parlour just as the servant maid had begun to dust the 
| chairs and tables, 
Poor servant maid! I exclaimed to myself—for I felt very Sterne-ish—was it 
| ever thy lot to have the question popped into thy sophisticated ear! Mayhap, 
' even now, as thou dustest the mahogany chairs, and rubbest down the legs of the 
rosewood tables, pangs of unrequited affection agitate thy tender bosom, or doubts. 
of a lover's faith are preying upon thy maiden heart! [ can fancy thee, fair do- 
 mestic, standing in that neat dress thou wearest now—a gown of dark blue with 
a little white sprig, apron of criss-cross, (housemaids were not above checked 
aprons in those days,) and black cotton stockings—that identical duséer, perhaps,, 
waving in thy ruby hand—I can fancy thee, thus standing, sweet help, with thy. 
lover at thy feet—he all hope and protestation, thou all fear and hesitation—his- 
face glowing with affection, thine suffused with blushes—his eyes beaming wrth 
| smiles, thine gushing with tears—love-tears, that fall, drop—drop—slowly ati 
first, like the first drops of a thunder-storm, increasing in their flow, even as that 
| storm increaseth, till finding it no longer possible to dissemble thy weeping, thou 
raisest the duster to thy cheeks, and smearest them with its pulverized impuri- 
| ties. But Love knows best how to bring about his desires : that little incident, 
| simple—nay, silly as it may seem, has more quickly matured the project than 
hours of sentiment could have done: for the begrimed countenance of the mai- 
den sets both the lovers a laughing—she is anxious to run away, to wash “ the 
| filthy witness” from her face—ze will not suffer her to depart without a promise, 
' a word of hope—she falters forth the soft syllables of consent—and the terrible 
| task of “ popping the question”’ is over. 

Breakfast-time at length arrived. But Ishall pass over the blunders I com- 
mitted during its progress ; how I salted Mary Rose’s muffin instead of my own, 
poured the cream into the sugar basin, and took a bite at the tea-pot lid. “ Pop 

| the question” haunted me continually, and I feared to speak, even on the most 
; ordinary topics, lest I should in some way betray myself. Pop—pop—pop! 
| every thing seemed to go off with a pop; and when at length Mr. Merton hinted 
| to Mary and her mother that it was time for them to pop on their bonnets, I 
thought he laid a particular stress on the horrible monosyllable, and almost ex- 
pected him to accuse me of some sinister design upon his daughter. It passed 
oft, however, and we set out for the church. Mary Rose leaned upon my arm, 
and complained how dull I was. I, of course, protested against it, and tried to 
rally: vivacity, indeed, was one of my characteristics, and | was just beginning 
to make myself extremely agreeable, when a little urchin, in the thick gloom of 
i dark entry, let off a pop-gim close to my ear. The sound, simple asit may 


seem, made me start as if a ghost liad stood befure me, and when Mary observed 


| 


} mour, and without a particle of jealousy—I consider the young men of the pre- that I was “very nervous this morning,” I felt as if I could have throttled the 
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lad ; and inwardly cursed the inventor of pop-guns, and dvomed him to the low- 
est pit of Acheron. , m 

I strove against my fate, however, and made several observations. * Look," 
cried Mary Rose, as we gained the eud of the street, * what a beautiful child! 

I turned my head to the window, when the first object that met my eyes was@ 
square blue paper, edged with yellow, on which was written in too, too legible cha- 
racters, Pop.” J believe I was surprised into an exclamation stronger thanthe 
occasion would seem to warrant, and the poor child came in for a sliare of my 
anathema. I didn't intend it, however. for lam very fond of children: but it 
served Mary Rose to scold me about till we came tothe church door ; and, if 
possible, bewildered me more than ever. We had now arrived in the middle aisle, 
when my fair companion whispered me—* My dear Mr. , won't you take off 
your hat?” This was only a prelude to still greater blunders. I posted myself 
at the head of the seat, sang part of the hundredth psalm while the organist was 
playing the symphony, sat down when I should have stood up, knelt when I 
ought to have been standing, and just at the end of the creed, found myself 
pointed due west, the gaze and wonder of the whole congregation. 

The sermon at length commenced ; and ‘the quietness that ensued, broken 
only by the perambulations of the beadle and sub-schoolimaster, and the collision 
ever and anon of their official wands with the heads of refractory students, guilty 
of the enormous crime of gaping or twirling their thumbs, gave me an opportu- 
nity of collecting my scattered thoughts. Just as the rest of the congregation 
were going to sleep, I began to awake from my mental lethargy ; aud by the 
time the worthy prelate had discussed three or four heads of his text, felt my- 
self competent to make a speech in parlianient. Just at this moment, too, a 
thought struck me, as,beautiful as'at was sudden—a plan by which I might make 
the desired tender of my person, and display an abundant share of wit into the 
bargain. 

To this end I seized Mary Rose's prayer-book, and turning over the pages till 
Icame'to matrimony, marked the passagé, “ Wilt thou have this man to thy 
wedded husband?” with two emphatic dashes; and pointing significantly and 
confidently to myself, handed it to her witha bow. She tuok it!—she read it! ! 
—she smiled! ! !—Was it a smile of assent? O how my heart beat in my 
bosom at that instant—so loud, that I feared the people around us might hear its 
palpitations ; and looked at them to see if they noticed me. She turned over a 
few leaves—she took my pencil, which I had purposely enclosed in the hook— 
and she marked a passage. O ye gods and demigods! what were my sensations 
at thatmoment! not Jove himself, when he went swan-hopping to the lovely 
Leda—nor Pluto, when he perpetrated the abduction of the beautiful Proserpine, 
could have experienced a greater turmoil of passions than I atthat moment. I 
felt the score—felt it, as if it had been made across my very heart ; and I grasped 
the book—and I squeezed the hand that presented it; and opening the page 
tremblingly, and holding the volume close to my eyes, (for the type was small, 
and my sight not quite so good as it used to be,) I read—O Mary Rose! O Mary 
Rose ! that I should live to relate it!—‘* A woman may not marry her grand- 
father.” 





—~—- 
AMERICAN PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


[This article is a Review of the Report of the French Commissioners, who 
recently visited the United States. } 

From the last Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The United States is an essentially pious country, and religion has had more 
to do with the improvement in prison discipline there, than either legislation or 
general philosophy. ‘The aim of the chief movers in this reform has been to 
work @ religious reformation in the prisoner, the inspectors are animated with 
this spirit, the superintendent is invariably a person deeply impressed with simi- 
lar views, the books put into the hands of the prisoner are all of this description, 
and the attendants, partaking of the spirit of the place, and selected from the 
large mass of the religious population, never indulge in language, or breathe a 
sentiment in disunison, with the tone of the institution. This religious tendency 
was exhibited before the present enlightened views were adupted. ‘The idea of 
solitary imprisonment was adopted from the works of Howard by members of 
that beneficent body of men, no where more paramount in good deeds than in 
America—the Quakers: chiefly by their instrumentality the Walnut Street pri- 
son of Philadelphia was founded. The principles of prison discipline were, 
however, so little practically understood, that the result of this experiment was 
in the highest degree mischievous : where the solitary imprisonment was carried 
into full effect, it destroyed both the health and the intellect of the prisoner: 
where it was evaded, his morals were injured by the asseciation in which he was 
permitted to indulge, And yet it was from the Walnut Street prison of Philadel- 
pia that the reputation of the United States in this matter mainly arose. Even 
new, we believe, the true foundation of her reputation is but imperfectly under- 
stood. It shall be our business to show the nature of the experiments that have 
been tried in this country, and to furnish such facts regarding their progress as 
will enable persons to judge how far we are right in looking to this quarterof the 
globe for a guide. 

The origin of the American experiments on imprisonment was a philanthropic 
desire to find a substitute for capital punishment. ‘The Walnut Street prison of 
Philadelphia, in which solitary confinement was adopted, arose out of the writings 
of Howard : it was thus supposed that the painfulness, nay it was held the unlaw- 
fulness, of executions might be avoided. The Duke de la Rochefoucault pub- 
lished, in 1794, an interesting notice of this prison: he declared the system ex- 
cellent, aid his eulogy was pretty generally repeated. Nevertheless the princi- 
ple on which the system was founded was altogether unsound, and the results 
in practice corresponded with the fault in theory. The prisoners doomed to soli- 
tary confinement were reduced to idiotcy, or destroyed by disease, from having 
no occupation or object on which they might employ body or mind. Those not 
doomed to-utterly solitary confinement were corrupted by the contagion of crimi- 
nal society : the prisoners worked together. 

The results were found to be in the highest degree discouraging : the prisoners 
became hardened in crime, and were constantly returned for the commission of 
subsequent offences : besides which, these establishments were ruinously expen- 
sive: every year the state was called upon for considerable sums for the main- 
tenance of its Penitentiary. Something, it was clear, was wrong. Such conse- 
quences might have served to show that the fault was in the system itself; all 
the blame was, however, laid on the execution. The prisons, it was said, were 

too crowded—there was a want of sullicient ciassification—and it was maintain- 
ed that if a sufficient number of cells were built, and other accommodations ef- 
fected, the happiest results might be looked for from the new system. ‘This was 
the origin of Auburn in 1816. This prison, now become so celebrated, was 
formed upon a different principle from that which now reigns there. Each cell 
was destined to receive two prisoners. ‘This plan was found in its consequences 
worse than any that had been previously tried. More cells were therefure built, 
and solitade was still more extensively imposed. The same process had in the 
mean time been guing on in Pennsylvania: the Walnut Street Prison was de- 
spairedof: anew one built at Pittsburg, and the magnilicent establishment of 
Cherry Hill commenced in Philadelphia. The old system of the Walnut Street 
Prison went on the principle of classification and a select community of work- 
men ; the modern ones by degrees approached the system of entire solitude. In 
the Walnut Street plan solitary confinement was but an accessory feature of the 
system: in the Cherry Hill and Pittsburg scheme it came to be the fundamental 
principle. 

The virtue of utter solitude was tried by way of experiment at Auburn. In the 
north wing, which was nearly completed in 1821, twenty-four criminals were 
placed in separate cells ; and their confinement appears to have been unrelieved 
by occupation or any other source of distraction. Five of these men died in one 
year, one became mad, another attempted suicide by rushing into the gallery and 
over the balustrade, at the instant a turnkey entered with some food, and the 
whole of them were soon in that state of emaciation and debility as to prove to 
the gaolers that they were fast approaching the termination of their career. 
The system was thereupon (1823) definitively pronounced bad. The Governor of 
the State of York pardoned twenty-six of those who had been subjected to soli- 
tary confinement, including, we suppose, the remaining subjects of the first expe- 
riment, and others who entered the cells as they were finished; the rest were 
permitted to work together in the day tine, and at night were separately locked 
up in their respective cells. In this practice we detect the germ of the system 
which has since made Auburn so famous. Solitude at night was retained, be- 
cause a conviction existed that the effects of it were morally beneficial, provided 
its physical operation was not mischievous ; the prisoners were admitted to work 
together as an antidote to the physical mischief of solitude, well aware at the 
same time that in a moral point of view nothing could be more injurious than free 
commusication. It became a problem then how to obtain the greatest portion of 
solitude, with the least portion of social communication, so that the combination 
might be both morally and physically safe. The solution was the present system 
of Auburn—atter solitude at night—labour in common workshups by day, but in 
the observation of rigorous silence. The process which led to the discovery may 
be imagined. When the prisoners, subdued by the emaciating effects of an idle 
solitude, were first led forth by their keepers, it is probable that they would be 
quiet, humble, and perhaps grateful for the boon ; the order of general silence 
among the worktien, from the fact of talk interrupting labour, would be given, 
and enforced without difficulty. After a time, the effects of light, air, and so- 
ciety would exhibit themselves in increased energy, and a stronger desire for so- 
cial communication. This the keepers would endeavour to repress, and succeed- 
ing but ili, they might find it the easier and better plan to insist upon utter silence 
at once. They would, having the power in their hands, find it a much less diffi- 
cult task to stop the mere utterance of a single word, than to graduate or regu- 
late the hum and buzz of a workshop of freely communicating labourers employed 
upon forced work. This has probably been the order and progress of the inven- 


tion, but. who.the:inventor was is a subject of controversy. Jt was first found im 
opération under the superintendelee of Mr. Elam Lynds, the present Governor 
of the Sing-Sing Penitentiary, then the Governor of Auburn. It is the prevail- 
ing opinion in the United Statcsthat he is the author of the new system : the ho- 
nour has, however, been disputed. 

In cofisequence of the success which attended the new system of Auburn, in 
all the points that could have been tried at the time, it was determined to build a 
new prison on the same plan. Every prisoner requiring a separate cell, and there 
being bat 550 cells at Auburn, it soon became full, and as it will be understood 
that every thing depends upon the perfection and completeness of the execution 
of the plan, there can be no crowding in such an establishment. It being deter- 
mined therefore to build a new penitentiary, Mr. Elam Lynds, the director, took 
with him a houdred prisoners accustomed to obey him, and encamped them on 
the spot, on the banks of the Hudson, which had been selected for the site of the 
prison. Here he set his men to work : some of them were carpenters, others ma- 
sons, or made such, and without walls or any restraint, and with no other authority 
over them than that which he derived from the firmness and the energy of his 
own character, they submitted implicitly to his direction. From time to time 
during several years, the number of convict labourers was increased, and thus 
they built their prison. At present the Penitentiary of Sing-Sing contains a thou- 
sand cells, every one of which was constructed by the prisoners shut up in 
them. 

The failure of the experiment of solitary imprisonment without work at Au- 
burn, did not deter the Pennsylvanians from persevering in their own system. In 
the course of 1827, the Penitentiary of Pittsburg began to receive prisoners. 
Each: prisoner was shut up day and night, but such was the faulty construction of 
the building, that what passed in one cell could be heard in the next. Conse- 
quently each convict could communicate with his neighbour, and as they had no 
occupation, it may be supposed that the business of communication went on in- 
cessantly : the result was inevitable—mutual instruction in'crime. All the bene- 
ticial results of solitude were prevented, and all the mischief which arises from 
the conversation of criminals almost enforced. ‘The unhappy results of this ex- 
periment, which showed themselves in the moral deterioration of the prisoners, 
and on their discharge, in their speedy return convicted of other crimes, when 
joined to the intelligence of the success of the new system at Auburn, in a great 
measure shook the confidence of the philanthropic legislators of Pennsylvania in 
the efficacy of their favourite scheme of seclusion without work, as exlubited in 
operation at Pittsburg, and already introduced as the principle of the great inst- 
tution of Cherry Hill. 

A commission was appointed by the legislature to inquire into the merits of 
the different systems of imprisonment. Messrs. Shaler, King, and Wharton, 
who had been charged with the inquiry, made a report upon the different systems 
then in activity, (December, 20, 1827,) and concluded with a recommensation of 
Auburn. This docwment, which we have not seen, is said by Messrs. de Beau- 
mont and de Tocqueville, to be one of the most important papers that exists on 
this branch of legislation. 

The influence of this report was decisive on public opinion, but its positions 
were controverted by more than one writer. ‘The most distinguished of its op- 
ponents was Edward Livingston, well known as the philanthropic and enlighten- 
ed author of a reformed code of criminal laws for Louisiana, as also of a reform 
code of prison discipline. One important point was conceded by Mr. Living- 
ston in his defetce of solitude, viz., the necessity of work But the objection to 
the Auburn plan, which revolts the feelings both of Mr. Livingston, and more 
especially the writers of Pennsylvania, is the corporal punishment, which is em- 
ployed to maintain the discipline of the prison. The system ultimately adopted 
by the Pennsylvanians, was a combination of the Walnut Street plan and the Au- 
burn one: solitary confinement of the most rigorous description was ordained in 
every case, and the prisoner was permitted to choose some description of work 
This change in the system of imprisonment necessarily entailed a change in the 
| criminal law, which underwent a thorough revision. The penalties were miti- 
| gated, the periods of imprisoament were shortened, and the punishment of death 

was abolished in every case except that of wilful murder. 
| The other States of the Union were not unobservant spectators of the preceed- 
ings of New York and Pennsylvania: many of them have followed pretty close 
| upon the example set them ; in some the Pennsylvanian and in some the Auburn 
| systems bave been adopted. Modilications, however, not always well judged, 
have been introduce.!. In some of the States, partial changes have been made, 
and in others none at all; and so little is there of uniformity or universality in the 
prison discipline of America, that even now the very worst and the very best pri 
sons may be met with there in close proximity. 
In both the systems of Philadelphia and Auburn, it will be remarked, the fun- 
damental principle is the same. It is that of complede isolation ; and unless the 
| importance of it be thoroughly well understood by the legislator, little good is to 
| be expected from his best endeavours. The experience obtained both in this 
| country and America, as well as elsewhere, has shown in the most convincing 
manner possible, that no amelioration is to be expected in the moral state of the 
prisoner as long as he is indulged in communicating with his fellows in crime 
The subjects of their conversation are naturally corrupting: in their lighter mo- 
ments they boast of their exploits ; in their sadder hours they breathe vengeance 
against the world. Thoughts of repentance, if they occur, find no utterance, for 
they would excite the derision of their companions, even though themselves 
were occasionally visited with compunctious feelings. It must be remembered, 
that convicts have been maintaining a struggle with the laws, and have been de- 
feated: they du not wish it to appear that they have yielded without a brave de- 
fence, and, after capture, to show repentance would be, to their perverted minds, 
like crying craven when in the hands of the enemy: such a want of spirit, as 1 
would be termed, could only be shown by a person of a moral courage, whom it 
would be vain to look for ina prison, It is braving the only public opinion which 
has any influence over them—that of the community ofcrime. It is constantly 
remarked, that on first entering a prison, the less hardened criminal commences 
by exhibiting some sense of shame—that he is, after a longer or shorter resist- 
ance, subdued to the same quality as his compeers—and the very man who be- 
gan even with denying the offence of which he had been found guilty, will end by 
boldly maintaining his claim to a huge catalogue of daring crimes, coloured by, or 
altogether the product of his imagination. 
criminal is changed, it is in vain to hope for a change of conduct: this can only 
be effected by interdicting utterly the interchange of word or sign with a fellow 
convict. The same results follow if only two are placed together: the one is 
sure to be worse than the other in some respects; and in their communications 
they keep alive all their old sympathies, ideas, and habits, teach mutually by the 
aid of their different experiences, and endeavour to obtain a superiority by rival- 
ling each other in boasting of their former atrocities. It would be useless to heap 
authority upon authority for the truth of this view, for it is now become the set- 
tled conviction of every person who has given any attention tothe subject. Our 
own Penitentiary furnishes a striking practical proof. The time of the prisoners 
is there divided into two portions: during the first half the confinement is soli- 
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together in classes. It is found, and we have the testimony of all the officers of 


that institution to the fact, that during the first period the prisoners invariably 
improve, and as invariably deterivrate during the second; so mach so, that the 
Governor declared, before a late committee of the House of Commons, that more 
good would be done by discharging them at the expiration of half their time of 
sentence, than by detaining them through the whole of it. 

The isolation of Philadelphia, as has been already stated, is perfect : whereas 
in Auburn it is relaxed to the eye only: the prisoners working together in differ- 
ent classes of trades, but communicating neither by word nor sign. ‘The sympa- 
thies are scantily fed, but the mind is altogether denied social food. Now this 
difference between a physical and an arbitrary separation, though not very 
striking at first sight, is productive of wide differences in the end. At first, as 
regards the very important subject of work, important in its moral effects on the 
prisoner, and also in its financial influence on the prison, and its accounts. Jn the 
seclusion of the ce}], work becomes a source of enjoyment: without it, the prisoner 
could not exist—take away his work, and he feels that with it goes the object of 
his life. In order to make its value felt, it is the practice of the penitentiary of 
Philadelphia to confine the prisoner in his cell for a short time without occupa- 
tion : after the first movements of despair are over, and he begins to recover from 
the immediate effects of the cold plunge out of the busy world of crime into the 
depths of his silent prison, he begins to ask for work, and ultimately to beseech it 
as a favour ; afterwards he can know no bitterer punishment than to be deprived 
of this his only solace. 

In the penitentiary of Philadelphia, it would be inconsistent with both the 
punishment and the reformation of the criminal to admit the visits of strangers 
The official character in which Messrs. De Beatimont and De Tocqueville at- 
rived in the United States, caused the magistracy of Philadelphia to make an 
exception in their favour. They visited the cells of the prisoners of Cherry 
Hill Penitentiary, and have given notes of the conversations which passed. One 
and all agreed that labour was the grand solace of their solitary existence. 

No. 28, condemned for murder, was asked if he thought he conld live there 
without working. ‘* Work,” said he, “appears to me absolutely néeessaty to 
existence ; I believe that I should die without it.” He was also asked if he 
often saw his keepers, and if he felt pleasure in seeing them. He said he saw 
them about six times a day, and never without a feeling of jov. “This sum- 


mer a cricket came into my court. It looked like company forme. Whena 
butterfly or any other animal! enters my cell, I never hurt it.” 


was Sunday ; it seemed without end, because there was no work. 
No. 41 was asked if he considered work necessary. “One could not live 


here without it,” said he. “ Sunday is a heavy day to get through, I assure you.” 
And yet this was a man whose chief consolation was religion. 








Unless the moral atmosphere of a | 


tary, with the exception of a short time for exercise; in the second they work | 


No. 36 said that work was a great blessing. The longest day of the week 


It must be recollected, that the prisoners have no means of communicating 
their opinions ; and, in fact, 1f two men were in the adjoining cells for twenty 
years, they would never know more of each other than if they had lived at the 
antipodes, 

No. 56 had been convicted three times, and been confined in other prisons. 
It was observed to him: * You appear to werk here without difficulty; you say 
it was not so in other. prisons where you were confined: whence comes the dif- 


ference?” “Oh, sir, work here is a pleasure ; it would sadly aggravate the evil 
of being here, to take itaway. Nevertheless, I think I could do without it, if 
compelled.” 


No. 62, a physician and a well educated man ; he is allowed the privilege of 
dving nothing but what he likes; nevertheless he works incessantly. 
no trade, he voluntarily cuts ont leather for shoes. 

It is needless to repeat the statements of each prisoner; suffice it to say, 
that on this point all of them were unanimous. Of the intenseness with which 
work was applied to, some opinion may be formed by the rapidity with which 
| different trades were learned in the prison. 

Now at Auburn work is compelled; it would not be adopted voluntarily ; 
where men are even permitted to see one another, the necessity for labour is far 
lessimperious. In order therefore to force work, punishment must be used in 
case of idleness, or neglect. The lash is brought into play, the keeper is autho- 
rized to punish refractoriness on the spot. This is considered the blot on the 
systemof Auburn; aud we observe that inthe Report of the House of Com- 

mons Committee of last session, a modification of the plan there in force is re- 
| commended. Corporal punishments are recommended to be abolished ; the 
| reason given for this change is, ‘that the Committee are unwilling to entrust to 
those who have the management of prisoners in this country, a discretionary 
power of inflicting corporal punishment.’ Why not then change the class of 
persons to whom the management of crimivals is intrusted! In any case this 
must be done; for it too frequently happens that the men who do the duties of 
turnkeys in our gaols have been themselves criminals, and are never, or very 
rarely, of that description to whom any kind of reform can be intrusted. Gene- 
rally speaking, the turnkeys are as little calculated to take the care of the mo- 
ral state of their prisoners, as to be intrusted with their corporal chastisement. 
But the grade of keeper willbe raised in public estimation, when higher objects 
are aimed at than the mere custody of a crowd of ruffians; when the prison is 
to be made an intellectual and moral school of discipline, instead of a hotbed 
of crime and degradation, very different men will be required, and very diflerent 
men be willing to accept the post, which will be one of responsibility and respec- 
tability. 

The recommendation of the Committee to adopt the system of Auburn, and 
yet leave out the provision on which in fact turns the success of the whole ex- 
periment, is, we fear, not uncharacteristic of similar Reports. There is in our 
legislation a perpetual tendency to trim, the half-and-half or the bit-by-bit spirit 
has, in consequence of the struggling and balancing of parties and interests, en- 
tailed by a government of patronage, thoroughly infused itself into our parlia- 
mentary committees.* We can fully enter into the feelings of those humane 
persons who cannot bear the idea of submitting their fellow-creatures to the ar- 
bitrary blows of any man. Such persons must, however, balance the benefits 
to be derived from the establishment of such an institution as Auburn, and the 
evil of corporal chastisement inflicted according to the will of a keeper. The 
objection to the lash is twofold; the bodily pain, and the degrading nature of the 
punishment. ‘The pain is certain, immediate, and sufliciently disagreeable to 
prevent the recurrence of the offence; but it 1s temporary, the smart quickly 
passes away, and in itself is milder than perhaps any punishment that can be hit 
upon for prison offences. As to the degradation, it must never be forgotten that 
itis a term mapplicable to convicts; they are already degraded below all the 
graduation of society. Itis a circumstance of their condition always to be kept 
in their minds, that for a period they have forfeited all their social rights, that 
they can only regain them by good conduct in the prison, and at the expiration 
of their term; that until the day of their emerging into society, they are below 
all the rest of mankind, but on that day a thorough emancipation, moral, social, 
and physical, ought, and is expected to take place. There is nothing so likely 
as the lash to bring them to a stinging sense of the loss of their privileges of ci- 
tizenship. A further objection has been alleged. It is said that the feelings 
likely to spring up in the breast of the man subject to the lash are not of a kind 
to contribute to his moral reformation ‘There is a plausibility in this argument 
which will probably yield before these considerations. ‘lhe reform which ia ex- 
pected to be worked in sucha prison as Auburn, is to superinduce inthe person 
of an idle, vicious, and probably, intemperate offender, the habits of a sober and 
industrious workman. Now, in the case of aman just taken from the haunts of 
crime and the turbulence of lawless society, the lash may at first produce pas- 
sion and wrathful denunciations of revenge, it is certain to effect ultimately a 
thorough submission and obedience. As soon as this end is answered, the ne- 
cessity for its use ceases, the passions subside under the wholesome influence of 
solitude and labour, and the man is no longer the same ; his moral identity has 
suffered a total change. ‘This view is borne out by experience. It would Le 
wel! for those who cry out against the punishment in the abstract, to inquire how 
much of it is required in practice. It is found, that although with a new com- 
pany corporal chastisement 1s frequently required, the necessity quickly ceases ; 
so much so indeed, that visitors might for a long time pay constant attention to 
the manner of working in the institution, without discovering the check which 
was in operation, and only showing itself in its effects. This remark chiefly 
applies to Auburn, where chastisement is singularly temperate. At Sing-Sing, 
owing perhaps to the different nature of the labour, it being out of doors, and 
under the inspection of a few guardians, it is much more frequent. No register 
iskept of punishment. It is believed that at Sing-Sing an average of six are 
punished per diem, out of a thousand convicts. At Auburn, where the punish- 
ment is now so mild, it was at first extremely severe. One of the keepers stated 
to the French commissioners, that he remembered seeing, when the institution 
tirst began, nineteen punished in an hour, and that now, since the discipline was 
well established, he has been once four months and a half without the necessity 
of giving a single blow. That such should be the result is highly probable ; no 

couversation can ensue, so that the prisoner has to balance between the pleasure 
| of uttering a single word, or sign, or other piece of disobedience, and the imme- 
diate certainty of the pain inflicted by a sharp blow witha cane.t ‘The nature 
| of the case demands perpetual vigilance; an ingenious contrivance, however, 
| by preventing the prisoners from knowing whether they are watched or not, re- 
lieves the keeper from that painfully continued inspection which might have been 
| found impossible. A false gallery runs round the workshops, which enables the 
keeper or the visitors to see without being seen, so that the convicts are never 
| aware when they are not watched. They work with a full feeling that an eye 
| is always upon them, 
| This difficulty, as regards corporal chastisement, is entirely avoided in the soli- 
| tudes of the Philadelphia prison. There is no wish to talk when there is no one 
| 
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totalkto: and it is nearly impossible to offend ina cell: no prison regulations 
ave necessary where the prisoner is only required to exist in a space from which 
| he cannot escape. Work he demands by way of consolation: he therefore wants 
| no urging to that which is his only relief from care. There is, however, a re- 
| gulation with respect to work in the Cherry Hill prison of Philadelphia which 
| has not been stated. The convict is compelled to choose between constant 
work and constant idleness. He is not permitted to work when he pleases, and 
then give it up, as his caprice or his weariness may dictate. The idleness, 
moreover, is accompanied with darkness: light is alone given for work. This is 
the only punishment in the power, of the keeper: it is the only one that the 
nature of the case can possibly require. There is but one thing beyond solitary 
confinement in a cell, that is, solitary confinement in a dark cell, and without 
labour. Every light cell at Philadelphia has a small court attached to it ; there 
| is a free admission and current of air. The place is salubrious, and the health 
| of the prisoners is good. 
‘The advantage in this point in the Philadelphia system is not undervalued by 
the humane patrons of that institution. The admirable Society of Friends has 
; thrown all the weight of its authority and influence into the scale, and were it 
| not from a very general popular prejudice or sentiment against the horror of im- 
muripg persons in solitary dungeons, there is no doubt that their favourite 
| system would have prevailed far more extensively. On the ground of humanity, 
| however, it is much to be questioned whether the sharp and short infliction of 
| Auburn is not preferable to the pains of utter solitude, There is no doubt that 
the prisoner would prefer the former, but :t is quite a mistake to consult his 
feelings. The problem to bé solved ts, which discipline is best calculated, first, 

| to deter from the commission of crime, and secondly, to reform the criminal and 
prepare hin for his emancipation. 

To hit npon a ptmishment which shall deter the offender from the commission 
of crime is not easy. Perhaps there is littie dreaded in the community of erimi- 
| nals but the extreme pain of death—and, in the first instance, the rough hand- 
| ling which accompanies apprehension. They do not like the idea of a peniten- 
| tiary, in faet they abhor the prison discipline of America unti! reformed ; but it 
is very questionable whether the future ever presents itself in so tangible a shape 
| as to affect their conduct. Let it be remembered that the offender breathes an 
| atmosphere of crsme : he is spurred on by occasional fits of remorse, he is stim 
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* Contrast this fastidious tenderness for the criminal with the late decision to keep 
up military flogging. Something like a charge of “cant” may made against men 
who weep over the passing smarts of a criminal at one moment, and at another unhesi- 
tatingly condemn the soldier, the defender of his country, whom it is an honour to ¢om- 
mand, to suffer the degradation and the agony of a flaying at the cross-halberds from’ 
the whips of his comrades: 

+t The instrument of punishment is variously named. Some of the authorities call 
ita whip, some the lash; Mir. E. T. Coke, in his “ Subaltern’s Furlough,” the last wri- 
ter who spenks of Auburn, calls ita cane. It probably differs wm different prisons. 
Mr. Stuart #ys it is a whip of hide, and im some cases of rope, 





























lated by intemperance, his loss of character removes him from contact with any 





but the vicious : amongst these (and the force of opinion is the stronger from its | spot about the size of a pin-head. 


concentration) he is a hero according to the extent of his depredations upon the 
outer world. The whole tribe of receivers, flash-house keepers, prostitutes, and 
inferior agents, have a direct interest, not only in stimulating the offender to 
plunder, but in keeping up his self-respect and in staving off every accident 
likely tolead him to repentance. Early impressions, if by improbable accident 
they have been good, are instantly stifled by the jeer or the reproach, and 
the better part of the man is quickly overpowered by some mere stimulus of his 
share in the sheer animal world. ‘There is other intoxication than that of liquor: 
the senses of the bold burglar or the adroit thief are kept in a perpetual state of 
inebriation; he has his obsequious land/ord to provide him accommodation far 
beyond any imaginary paradise of his laborious days—his early period of obscu- 
rity. He has the fencer waiting upon him, like the Jew money-lender on a 
spendthrift lord, ready almost to advance him money upon the speculation of the 
evening ; and, above all, he is administered to by females whose virtue he has 
never been taught to miss, and whose finery of attire and personal gifts (for alas! 
they have been the cause of ruin) dazzle his vulgar imagination, and arouse both 
his appetites and his pride. The criminal leaves such a society with a resolve 
todo or die. What soldier ever feared death amidst the roar of battle! lie 
thief plunges into the tide of the world determined on a prey; in such a mo- 
ment, what does he care for hulks or Sidney, Newgate or the Penitentiary’ the 
idea of the scaffold may come over him with a horrid shudder, but for all else he 
stands prepared. ‘The solemnities of an ignominious death have an awe in them 
that at no time can be withstood, save by him who is burning under the influence 
of the all-subduing passion of revenge. In every other instance, It Is a calcula- 
tion of persunal safety which induces the crime that is sure to be punished by 
death, if brought home. 

The principle of deterring from the commission of crime by an example of 
punishment has been too much dwelt upon. The tendency on the part of many 


estimable writers to attach too great weight to it, has naturally arisen from the | 


discovery which of late has been forced upon us that criminals stood in no de- 
gree of awe of the punishment that awaited conviction. It hence came forcibly 
to the mind, that it was this want of an example of terror that favoured the 
growth of crime. The hulks were found to be viewed as a sejour not without 
its égramens—there the convict could receive the money he had accumulated, 
and the presents of his friends ; he could spend it in the articles that best pleased 
his fancy, with some limitations; he could receive his old acquaintance and be 
retired with him or her, and, moreover, be exempt from labour as long as he or 
she choseto remain his guest. His food was superior to that of any labourer in 
regular work, aud his labour less. At mght the hold of the ship might be turned 
into a “‘ free and easy,” and what with a fiddle, beer, and tobacco, the time passed 
gaily enough. To their songs the very keepers would listen, and many of them 
were of course in celebration of the exploits of the glorious minority of the con- 
victs, and sometimes, it is stated in evidence before the House of Commons’ 
Committee, these keepers would command anencore. Australia was not viewed 
asa place of punishment, but, on the cuntrary, as a country where the judicious 
might make a fortune out of the government expenditure. The Penitentiary 
alone was spoken of by the knowing ones as a thing to be if possible avoided ; 
but as the number it could admit was very limited, the chance of incarceration 
there has never operated, in all probability, upon a single human being. 

Were penitentiaries as numerous as tread-mills, we should not reckon upon 
them as any powerful motive in driving the would-be offender into a virtuous 
abstinence. We are inclined to attach far greater importance in the way of pre- 
vention of crime to other means: such as the treatinent of juvenile vagrants, 
of juvenile offenders, the vigilance of a preventive police, and the activity of 
the organs of justice. 

With regard to the second point, the comparative efficacy of the Auburn and 
Philadelphia systems, in operating a reform of the criminal, we fear it must stil! 
remain a question for some time. The point is an issue of fact, and the experi- 
ment has not been sufficiently long tried to make any comparison between the 
number of those convicted after discharge from either penitentiary. It will 


always be a very difficult point to ascertain this result in the United States, for | 
not only have the differen: states their different prisons, but their different laws, / 


and on the subject of convicts there appears neither any mutual comparison, 
nor any centralization in the capital. One thing alone is certain, that as regards 
second offences, they are much rarer in the new than in the old prisons, and that 
this trath applies even to our own Penitentiary, faulty as the principle is on which 
it has been regulated. 

On the great subject of reform there is a point of difference ia the effect of 
the system of labour in the Auburn and the Philadelphia schemes which may 
not occurtoevery one. Labour, in the Philadelphia prison, is adopted and kept 
up as a distraction; on the subsequent re-entry into life of the solitary prisoner 
he finds no such necessity ; he revenges himself, it may be, by a copious draught 
of society, for his lung abstinence ; the hold which labour had upon him is gone, 
except in so far as skill ard habit, and the necessity of subsistence may prevail. 
These are powerful motives, and seconded by good will, will probably prevail 

Now, on the other hand, in the Auburn institution, labour and skill have been 
forced upon the convict. He has learned submission to the will of others: he 
knows labour as a duty, and not as a relief, and this is precisely the light in 
which he ought to view it. and must not look at it as a member of a civil com- 
munity. He has been taught the task of humility and subservience, labour and 
quietude—the most useful qualities he could possibly possess in order to ensure 
his success in after-life.—{ To be concluded next week.} 

—-_— 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
End of the Log. 

Here we had a most agreeable addition to our party in my old friend Sir Jeremy 
Mayo, and the family of the Admiral Sir Samuel Semaphore, his lady, his two 
most amiable daughters, and the husband of the eldest. 

Next morning, we rode sut to breakfast with a most worthy man, Mr. Storna- 
way, the overseer of Mount Olive estate, in the neighbourhood of which there 
were several natural curiosities to be seen. Although the extent of our party 
startled him a good deal, he received us most hospitably. He ushered us into 
the piazza, where breakfast was laid, when up rose ten thousand flies from the 
breakfast table, that was covered with marmalade, and guava jelly, and nice roast- 
ed yains, and fair white bread; and the fragrant bread-fruit roasted in the ashes, 
and wrapped in plantain leaves ; while the chocolate and coffee-pots—the latter 
equal in cubic content to one of the Wave's water-butts—emulated each other 
in the fragrance of the odours which they sent forth; and avocado pears, and 
potted calapiver, and cold pork hams, and—really, I cannot repeat the number- 
less luxuries that flanked the main body of the entertainment on a side-table, all 
strong provocatives to fall to. 

“You, Quacco—Peter—Monkey”—shouted Stornaway—‘‘ where are you 
with your brushes; don't you see the flies covering the table!” ‘The three sable 
pages forthwith appeared, each with a large green branch in his hand, which they 
waved over the viands, and we sat down and had‘a most splendid breakfast. 
Lady Semaphore and I—for I have always had a touch of the old woman in me 
—were exceedingly tickled with the way in which the picaning mummas, that is 
the mothers of the negro children, received our friend Bang. After breakfast, a 
regular congregation took place under the piazza, of all the children on the pro- 
perty, under eight years of age, accompanied by their mothers 

“Ah, Massa Bang,” shouted one, ‘ why you no come see we oftener! you 
forget your poor picanini bere-about.” 

* You grow fuolish old man now,” quoth another. 

“ You no wort—you go live in town, and no care about we who make Massa 
money here; you nosce we all tarving here ;” and the nice clean-looking fat 
matron, who made the remark, laughed loudly. 

He entered into the spirit of the affair with great hindliness, and verily, be- 
fore he got clear, his pockets were ay empty asa half-pay lieutenant’s. His 
fee-pennies were flying about in all directions. 

After breakfast we went to view the natural bridgé, a band of rock that con- 
nects two hills together ; andbeneath which a roaring stream rushes, hid entire- 
ly by the bushes and trees that grow on etch side of the ravine. We descended 
by a circuitous footpath into the rivet-course, and walked under the natural arch, 
and certainly never was any thing finer; aregular Der Freyschutz del!. ‘The 
arch over head was nearly fifty feet high, and the echo, as we found, when the 

sweet voices of the lads, blending in softest harmony,—(lord, how fine you be- 
come, Tom !)=-in ene of Moore's melodies, were reflected back on us at the 
close with the mér\ thrilling distinctness, was superb; while a stone pitched 
against any ef the ivy-like creepers, with which the face of the rock was cover- 
od, was eté to dislodge a whole cloud of birds, and not unfrequently a slow- 
sailing white-winged ow]. Shortly after the Riomagno Gully, as it is called, 


‘ 
‘ 


passes this most interesting spot, it sinks, and runs for three miles under ground, | 


and again reappears on the surface, and gurgles over the stones, as if nothing 
had happened. By the by, this is acommon vagary of nature in Jamaica. 


instance, the Rio Cobre, I think it is, which, after a subterranean course of three 


miles, suddenly gushes out of the solid rock at Bybrook estate, in a solid cube of 
clear cold water, three feet in diameter; and I remember, in a cruise that I had 
at another period ef my life, in the leeward part of the Island, we came to an 
estate, where the supply of water for the machinery rose up within the bounds 
of the mill-dam itself, into which there was no flow, with such force, that above 


the spring, if 1 might so call it, the bubbling water was projected into a blunt cone, | (no treason to their gracious Majesties, whose loyal sulyect Iam.) The sole and | 


For | 

















discovered it to be a good deal inflamed on the ball round a blue 
Pegtop had come into the room, and while 
| he was placing my clothes in order, I asked him,** what this could be—gout, 
| think you, Massa Pegtop—gout ?” 
| Gote, Massa—gote—no, no, him chiger, Massa—chiger—little someting 
like one flea; poke him head onder de kin, dere lay ezg ;—ah, great luxury to 
Creole gentleman and lady, dat chiger; sweet pain, Creole miss say—nice for 
cratch him, hin say.” 

“Why, it may be a Creole luxury, Pegtop, but I wish you would relieve me 
of it.” 

“Surely, Massa; if you wish it,” said Pegtop, in some surprise at my want of 
taste. ‘Lend me your penknife den, Massa;” and he gabbled away as he ex- 
tracted from my flesh the chiger bag—like a blue pill in size and colour. 

“Oh, Massa, top till you marry Creole wife,—she will tell you me say true ; 
ah, daresay Miss Mary himself love chiger to tickle him—to be sure him love 
to be tickle—him love to be tickle—aye, all Creole Miss love to be tickle—he, 
he, he!” 

By agreement, Mr. Bang and I met Mr. Stornaway this morning, in order to 
visitsome other estates together, and during our ride I was particularly gratitied 
by his company. He was aman of solid and very extensive acquirements, and 
farabove wiat his situation in life at that time led one to expect. When I 
revisited the island some years afterwards, I was rejoiced to find that his intrin- 
sic worth and ability had floated him up into a very extensive business, and I be- 
lieve he is now a man of property. I rather think he is engaged in some statisti- 
cal work connected with Jamaica, which, I am certain, will do him credit when- 
ever it appears. Odd enough, the very first time! saw him, I said Iwas sure 
he would succeed in the world; andI am glad to find! was a true prophet. To 
return: Our chief object at present was to visit a neighbouring estate, the over- 
seer of which was, we were led to believe, from a message sent to Mr. Bang, 
very il] with fever. He wasa most respectable young man, Mr. Stornaway told 
me, a Swede by birth, who had come over to England with his parents at the 
early age of eight years, where both he and his cousin Agatha had continued, 
until he embarked for the West Indies. This was an orphan girl whom his father 
had adopted, and both of them, as he had often told Mr. Stornaway, had utterly 
forgotten their Swedish,—in fact, they understood no language but English at 
the time he embarked. I have been thus particular, froma very extraordinary 
phenomenon that occurred immediately preceding his dissolution, of which I 
was a witness. 

We rode up in front of the door, close to the fixed manger, where the horses 
and mules belonging to Busha are usually fed, and encountered a negro servant, 
on a mule, with a portmanteau behind him, covered with the usual sheep's fleece, 
and hoiding a saddle horse. 

“Where is your master?” said Mr, Bang. 

‘De dactor is in de hose,” replied quashic. ‘‘ Busha dere upon dying.” 

We ascended the rocky unhewn steps, and entered into the cool, dark hall, 
smelling strong of camphor, and slid over the polished floors towards an open 
door, that led into the back piazza, where we were received by the head book- 
keeper and carpenter. They told us that the overseer had been seized three 
days ago with fever, and was now desperately ill ; and presently the doctor came 
forth out of the sick-room. 

“Poor Wedderfelt is fast going, sir—cold at the extremities already—very 
bad fever—the bilious remittent of the country, of the worst type.” 

All this while the servants, male and female, were whispering to each other ; 
while a poor little black fellow sat at the door of the room, crying bitterly—this 
was the overseer's servant. We entered the room, which was darkened from 
the jealousies being all shut, except one of the uppermost, which happening to 
be broken, there was a strong pensil of light cast across the head of the bed 
where the sick man lay, while the rest of the room was involved in gloom. 

The sufferer seemed in the last stage of yellow fever, his skin was a bright 
yellow, his nose sharp, and his general features very much pinched. His head 
had been shaven, and there wasa handkerchief bound round it over a plantain 
leaf, the mark of the blister coming low down on his forehead, where the skin 
was shrivelled like dry parchment—apparently it hadnot risen. There was also 
a blister on his chest. He was very restless, clutching the bed clothes, and 
tossing his limbs about ; his mouth was ulcerated and broken out, and blood 
oozed from the corners ; hig eyes were a deep yellow, with the pupil much di- 
lated, and very lustrous; he was breathing with a heavy moaning noise when 
we entered, and looked wildly round, mistaking Mr. Bang and me for some other 
persons. Presently he began to speak very quickly,and to lift one of his hands 
repeatedly close to his face, as if there was something in it he wished to look at. 
I presently saw that it held a miniature of a fair haired blue-eyed Scandinavian 
girl, but apparently he could not see it, from the increasing dimness of his eyes, 
which seemed to distress him greatly. After a still minute, during which no 
sound was heard but his own heavy breathing, he again began to speak very 
rapidly, but no one in the ‘room could make out whathe said. I listened atten- 
tively—it struck me asheing like—I was certain of it—it was Swedish, which in 
health he had entirely forgotten, but now in his dying moments vividly remem- 
bered. Alas, it wasa melancholy and a moving sight, to perceive all the hitherto 
engrossing thoughts and incidents of his youth and manhood, all save the love 
of one dear object, suddenly vanish from the tablet of his memory, ground away 
and erased as it were, by his great agony, or like worthless rubbish, removed 
from above some beautiful ancient inscription, which for ages it had hid, dis- 
closiug in all their primeval freshness, sharp cut into his dying heart, the long- 
smothered, but never to be obliterated impressions of his early childhood. I could 
plainly distinguish the name Agatha, whenever he peered with fast glazing eyes 
onthe miniature. All this while a nice little brown child was lying playing with 
his watch and seals on the bed beside him, while a handsome coloured girl, a 
slight young creature, apparently its mother, sat on the other side of the dying 
man, supporting his head on her lap, and wetting his mouth every now and then 
with a cloth moistened with brandy. 


reconnoitring, I 





As he raised the miniature to his face, she would gently endeavour to turn away 
his hand, that he might not look at one whom she, poor thing, no doubt consi- 
dered was usurping the place in his fluttering heart, which she had long fancied 
she herself had filled sulely ; and at other times she would vainly try to coax it 
out of his cold hand, but the dying grasp was now one of iron, and her attempts 
evidently discomposed the departing sinner ; but all was done kindly and quietly, 
and a flood of tears would every now and then stream down her cheeks, as she 
failed in her endeavours, or, as the murmured, gasped name, Agatha, reaclied 
her ear. 


“Ah!” said she, “him heart not wid me now—it far away in him own coun- 
try—him never will make me yeerie what him say again no ingre.”’ 
f 


Oh, woman, woman! who can fathom that heart of thine! By this time the 


“light as if he felt no wound ;” but immediately thereafter gave a strong shud- 
der, ejecting from his mouth a jet of dark matter like the grounds of chocolate, 
and fell back dead—whereupon the negroes began to how! and shriek insuch a 
horrible fashion that we were glad to leave the se one. 

Next day, when we returned to attend the poor fellow’s funera!, we found a 
complete bivouac of horses and black servants under the trees in the front of the 
house, which was full of neighbouring planters and overseers, all walking about, 
and talking, and laughing, as if it had been a public meeting on parish business. 
Some of them occasionally went into the room t* '.wk at the body as it ay in the 
open coffin, the lid-of which was at length sc., .ed down, and the corpse car- 
ried on four negroes’ shou!ders to his long hom», followed by the brown girl and 
all the servants, the latter weeping and howling ; but she, poor thing, said not a 
| word, although her heart seemed, from the convulsive heaving of her bosom, 
like to burst. He was buried under a neighbouring orange-tree, the service 
being read by the Irish carpenter of the estate, who got half a page intothe mar- 
riage service by mistake, before either he or any one else noticed he was wrong. 





spent in a tout round this most glorious island with frien ! Aaron, whose smiling 
face, like the sun, (more like the nor’west moon In a fog, by the by,) seemed to 
diffuse warmth, and comfort, and happiness wherever he went, while Sir Samuel! 
and his charming family, and the general, and my dearie, and her aunt, returned 


thing, and a week afterwards embarked with my treasure—for I had a million of 
do!lars on freight, as well as my own jewel, and don’t grin at the’ former, for 
they gave me a handsome sum, and helped to rig us when we got to Ould Eng- 
land, where Lotus Leaf was paid off, and I settled for a time on shore, the hap- 
piest, &c. &c. &c., until some years afterwards when the wee Cringles began to 
tumble home so deucedly fast, that I had to cut and run, and once more betake 
myself to the salt sea. My aunt and her family returned at the same time to 
England, in a merchant ship under my convoy, and became our neighbours 
Bang also got married soon after to Miss Lucretia Waatail, by whom he yo 

ut 





} Slap estate, on condition of taking the name, and is now Mr. Slapbang 
| old Gelid, and my other allies remain, I believe, in statu quo, until this hour 
END OF THE LOG. 
—j—- 
| STORY OF AN HEIRESS. 
FOUNDED ON A RECENT CIRCUMSTANCE, 
I would I were absulnte Queen of Britain for the space of one calendar month, 


like the bottom of a cauldron, the apex of which was a foot higher than the level | single act of my, or, to speak legally, our queenship, should be to abolish, dis- 


of the pond, although the latter was eighteen feet deep. 


perse, and utterly annihilate all fashionable boarding-schools—to send the French 


After an exceedingly pleasant day we returned home, and next morning, when | governesses home to their millinery —the English ones to asylums to be supported 
I got out of bed, I complained of a violent itching and pain, a sort of nondescript | by the voluntary contributions of al! British subjects, who desire wives with 


sensation, a mixture of pain and pleasure 


, in my starboard great toe; and on | heads and hearts—the pupils home to their respective mammas. But what mam- 


hiccup grew stronger, and all atonce he sat upin his be) without assistance, | 


Three days after this the admiral extended my leave for a fortnight, which 1 | 


home ; andaftera three weeks philandering, I was married, and all that sort of | 









mast Fashionable fine-lady mammas. Heigho! our right royal scheme is im- 
practicable. Even au absolute queen is like the “cat i’ the adage,” and must be 
fain to let “T cannot, wait upon | would.” : 

But wherefore and whence my antipathy to these soi-disant mental miseries 
of Britain’s wives and mothers? Because I was trained in their ways, and go- 
verned by their laws, until my eighteenth year; and because they sent me forth 
frivolous and thoughtless, unskilled to find the path to happiness, although I had 
from nature, beauty, some talent, and quick strong feelings—from fortune, rank, 
riches and fashion—doubtful gifts, which embitter woe as often as they heighten 
bliss. 

The events which rendered me an heiress were fraught with shame and sor- 
row. When I was buta helpless, wailing baby, my mother fled her home and 
child, and was divorced. My only brother, then a wild but high-spirited youth, 
shocked at his mother’s disgrace, and disgusted with the dnhappinéss of home, 
absconded, and put to sea ina merchant vessel trading to the Mediterranean. 
The vessel perished, and the crew was never more heard of. My father, whose 
sole heiress I now was, loved me little, and placed me, when only five years old, 
at a boarding school of the highest fashion. Soon after, dying, he directed that 
I should remain at school until the completion of my eighteénth year, at which 
early age I was to be emancipated from the controul of guardiais and teachers, 
and to enter on the unrestrained possession of my princely inheritance. Here 
was a perilous destiny! It might have been a high and happy one, hadI re- 
ceived that mental, moral, and religions culture, due to every rational being, but 
in especial to those, whose wealth and station confer on them extensive social 
influence. And in what pursuits were spent those precious years that should 
have moulded my character to stability and dignity? Exclusively in learning to 
sing, to dance, to play, to talk, and to dress fashionably—TI, who was inirusted 
with the distribution of so large a portion of the nation’s wealth, scarcely knew 
the names or natures of patriotism, of beneficence, of social duty, or moral re- 
sponsibility—I, who had nothing to do with life but to enjoy it, was unconsciously 
an exile from the land of thought, a stranger to the hallowing influence ofstudy : 
my pleasures were “all of this noisy world,” all drawn from external things. I 
had no inly springing source of joy—no treasures stored to solace the hidden 
life. Oh! happy are the children whose infancy reposes on a mother's bosom, 
whose childhood laughs around her knees, and gazes upward into her eyes! 
Home is the garden where the young affections are reared and fostered. till they 
rise gradually and grandly into the stateliest passions of the human soul ; but 
Iwas even an alien from the domestic hearth; the flow of gentle feeling in me 
lay motionless and chill, “still as a frozen torrent,” yet destined to leap to 
rushing and impetuous life under the first dissolving rays of passion. But these 
are the reflections of an altered character and a maturer age; sot such were the 
feelings with which the young and high-born Augusta Howard entered on the 
career of fashionable life. 

I was now eighteen, and IT resolved to avail myself abundantly of my legal 
liberty. I took a splendid residence in town, purchased the companionship of 
atonnish widow, and delightedly resigned myself to the intoxication of the 
triumphs that awaited my entrance on the gay world. I trod the spacious apart- 
ments of my mansion with a transported and exultant sense of freedom and 
independence. I danced along, the mistress of its brilliant revels: song, and 
light, and odour, fluated around my steps, and my free heart bounded gaily to the 
beat of mirthful music. Life seemed a feast—a gorgeous banquet—lI, an ex- 
empted creature, whem no sorrow nor vicissitude could reach. The young and 
brave, the affluent and noble, strove for my favour as for honour and happiness ; 
every eye offered homage, every lip was eager to utter praise. Ah! it is some- 
thing to walk the earth arrayed in beauty, clad in raiment of nature’s own 
glorious form and dye. And what though it be not fadeless? What though 
the disrobing hand of death must cast it off to “darkness and the worm?” is it 
not something to have been a portion of the “spirit of delight,” a dispenser of 
so many ofthe “ stray joys” that lie scattered about the highways of the world? 
Surely loveliness is something more than a mere toy, when but to look on it 
ennobles the gazer, and raises him nearer to truth and heaven. For me, although 
in the first giddy years of youth, I knew not how to prize aright my gift of na- 
ture; I yet felt that the joy of being beautiful springs from a warmer and purer 
source than vanity. Still I prized too highly the potency of personal attractions, 
when I-believed them absolute over the affections. I lived to learn that there 
are hearts which it cannot purchase. 

Meantime, the gloss of novelty grew dim; my keen zest for pleasure began 
to pall, and the monotony of dissipation grew distasteful to me. The flowery 
opening of the world’s path had been bright and gay ; but it was now no longer 
new, and I began to inguire whither it would lead, I was hourly assailed by the 
importunities of my noble suitors; but I was in no haste to abridge the triamphal 
reign of vanity. I was a stranger to the only sentiment that could render mar- 
riage attractive to one situated as I was, and I consequently regarded it as an 
event that would diminish my power and independence. I had, too, considera- 
ble acuteness ; and I believed that many of my most ardent admirers would have 
been less impassioned, had my dowry been less munificent. In this class I was 
secretly disposed to rank Lord E , the handsomest and most assiduous of 
the competitors for my heart, hand, and estates. I was quite indifferent to bim ; 

and his pleadings gratified no better feeling than vanity. But my coldness seemed 
only to heighten his ardour, and he had the art of making the world believe that 
he ranked high in my regard. By his pertinacity, and the tyranny of etiquette, 
I found myself his almost constant partner in the dance, and he neglected no 
opportunity of exhibiting the deportment of a favoured lover. Reports were 
constantly circulated of our engagement and approaching union, yet I did not 
dismiss him from my train; I contented myself with denying any positive en- 
couragement to his pretensions, because, though I did not love him, his society 
pleased me as well as that of any one else ; aud I sometimes thought that, should 
I marry, he deserved reward as much as another. ‘True, there were some young 
and generous hearts among my suitors—some who might perhaps have loved me 
disinterestedly, who were captivated by the charms of my guaiety, youth, aud 
fresh enjoyment of life; but love cannot always excite love even in an unoecu- 
pied heart, and mine was alike indifferent to all—so that I was in danger of 
forming the most important decisiun of my life from motives that ought not to 
induence the choice of a companion for an hour. But fate, or rather providence, 
had reserved a painful chastening for my perverted nature., Freed as I was from 
the ties of kindred or affection, I had no friends through whom death might af- 
flict me, and pecuniary distress could not touch one so high in fortune’s favour. 
There was but one entrance through which moral suffering could pass inte my 
soul, and that entrance it soon found. Nothing seemed so unlikely as that [ 

should ever nourish an nnhappy affection, or know the misery of * loving, un- 
| loved again ;”’ yet even such was the severe discipline destined to exalt and pari- 
| fy my character. 

I was in the habit of attending the parish church of the fashionable neighbour- 
hood in which I resided. I went partly from an idea that it was decorous to do 
| so, but chiefly from custem, and the same craving after crowded assemblies, 
| which would have sent me to an auction or a rout. Neither to service or ser- 
| mon did I ever lend the smallest attention. Itwasnot that [ was an unbeliever. 
| No, I neither believed nor doubted, for I never reflected on the matter at all. 
| This infidelity of levity is a thousandfold more demoralizing than the infidelity of 
| misdirected study. Wherever thought is, there is also some goodness, some hope 
| of access fox truth ; but folly, the cold, the impassive, is well nigh irreclaimabtle, 
| Our courtly preachers were cautious not to disturb the slumbering consciences of 

their hearers, and the spirit of decorum, rather than that of piety, seemed to 
actuate them in the discharge ef their functions. But a new preacher was sent 
tous. He was, indeed, a fervent and true apostle. When he first entered the 
pulpit, directly opposite to which my pew was situated, | scarcely looked at him, 
but my ear was soon caught by the solemn harmony of his voice and diction, and 
| | turned towards him iy undivided attention. Ah, Genius! then first I knew 
| thee—knew thee in thy brightest form, labouring in thy holiest ministry, robed 
in beauty, and serving truth! It seemed as though my soul had started from a 
deep, dead slumber, and was listening entranced to the language of its native hea- 
ven. lLexperienced what the eastern monarch vainly sought—a new pleasure : 
for the first time, I trembled and glowed onder the magic sway of a great mind 
| —for the first time, heard lofty thought flowing in music from the lips of him who 
had embodied and conceived it. Never shall I forget that high and holy strain. 
It was a noble thing to see that youthful being stand before the mighty of the 
land, their monitor and moral guide—they, old in years and high in station, the 
rulers and lawgivers of a great nation—he, devoid of worldly honours and unen- 
dowed, save by the energy of his virtuoussuul and God-given genios. What 
moral power was his—what a blessed sphere of usefulness! It was his to wile 
| the wanderer back to virtue by the charms of his eloquent devoutness—to startle 
the thoughtless by the terrors and the glories of the life to come—to disturb with 
the awful forethought of death the souls of men who were at peace in their pos- 
sessions, and lift to immortality the low desires of those who had their thoughts 
and treasures here. Nerved by a sublime sense of the sacredness of his mission, 
he did not spare to smite at sin, lest it should be found sitting in the high places; 
but his divinely gentle nature taught him that we “ have all of us one haman 
heart,” and that the unerring way to it lies through the generous and tender feel- 
|ings. Charity and entire affection for the who!e human family, were the very 
| essence of his moral being, and the saintly fervour of his philanthropy shed accor 
| responding, though far fainter glow into the bosoms of his hearers. It is not too 
\ much to say, that none ever listened to him without becoming, for the time at least , 
| a aobler and more rational creature. And to exert weekly so sacred and benign 
a power as this, was it not to be a good and faithful server of humanity? For me, 
virtue and intellect were at once unveiled before me, and they did not pass an- 
homaged. I imbibed delightedly the grand and exalting sentiments of Christian 
morality : I had not, indeed, become at once religious, but, thanks to the * natu- 
ral blessedness” and innocence of morning life, I wished to become so, and this 
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for it ie the desire of wisdom that brifigeth to thé everlasting king- 








I left church, my imagination full of the young divine. I Jonged much to meet 
him in society, and find whether his manners and conversation would dissolve 
the spell which his genius had cast upon me. My wish was soon gratified, for 


_ his society was much courted; and never, among the pretenders to exclusive 


grace and fashion, did I meet a person of such captivating demeanour and endear- 
ing modesty, of mental curiosity so charmingly veiled, as Stephen Trevor. 
Long after our first acquaintance, I expressed my hearty admiration of him with 
the frankness natural to my disposition. I could perceive that my doing so ar- 
rayed against him the envious jealousy of my admirers, and in especial of Lord 
E——. They needed not to fear, so long as I could speak of him so unreserved- 
ly. The dignity of Trevor's character inspired me with such profound awe, that 
I could never snimmon courage to offer him a single comp!imeut ; but my bearing 
towards him was more courteous and respectful than it had ever been to any other 
man of his years. He, however, had litttle in common with the circle of which 
I formed a part ; he was sometimes among, but never of us ; his selected friends 
and companions were of a different stamp, and my acquaintance with him was 
consequently limited to brief and oceasienal interchanges of conventional courte- 
sy. He knew little of me, but I had perused and re-perused his lovely charac- 
ter, and learned from the perusal how to solve the sage’s debated question of 
++ What is virtue?” The Sabbath was now my day of rest, and peace, and joy. 
I looked forward to it with the rapture of a child who anticipates a holiday. 
But it was not the Creator whom I thus joyed to worship ; it was before his glo- 
rious creature that I bent in almost prostrate idolatry. Yes, the flattered, adored, 
and haughty heiress—she who had trifled with human hearts as with the baubles 
of an hour, was now pouring out her first affections an unregarded tribute—was 
won by him who alone had never wooed her favour—to whom her boasted beauty 
and her boundless wealth were valueless as dust and ashes, and in whose regard 
the lowliest and homeliest Christian maiden was of more esteem than she. Yes, 
imagination, passion, sensibility, long dormant, now awoke—to what a world of 
suffering! But if suffering, it was also life—life, whose sharpest pangs were 
worthy and ennobling. Why should J blush to own, and shrink from describing, 
the heavenliest feeling of my nature? Why not glory that my spirit turned 
coldly away from the frivolous and base, and bowed in reverent homage at the 
shrine of worth, and wisdom, and holiness, and genius? Yes, it was through my 
admiration of these great qualities, that love won its impeded way into the far 
recesses of my soul. Blessed be nature, that gave me strong sympathies, able to 
struggle up through the trammels of a false and feeble education! Blessed be 
love—aye, even its very thorns—for by it I was first led into the sweet and quiet 
world of literature, and felt the infinitely growing joys of knowledge, and learned 
‘to gaze delightedly upon the changing and immortal face of nature. 

At first I had not thought Trevor beautiful. This I remember distinctly, or I 
could not now believe it; for, so soon as I had marked the mystic intelligence 
between the outward aspect and the inward heart, his face became to me even 
as the face of an angel. His sett dark hair flowed meekly away on either side a 
forehead where mental power and moral grandeur sat fitlv enthroned; his eyes shone 
serenely lustrous with the soul's own holy light ; and O the warm benevolence of 
his bright smiJe! While he preached, the light from arichly stained oriel window 
streamed upon his figure, at times shrouding him in such a haze of crimson or goiden 
splendour, that he seemed a heaven-sent seraph circled by a visible glory. There 
was no sorrowful or paining thought blended with the glad beginnings of my love. 
Earth and sky seemed brighter than before, human faces wore happier smiles, 
and all living things were girdled by my widening tenderness. I sought out dear 
poesy, and learnt her sweet low hymns, and chaunted them softly to my own glad 
heart. I held high commune with the mighty of old, the men of renown, for 
what but genius can be the interpreter of passion? The world-weariness had 
passed away; I descried from afar the transient abode of happiness, and I re- 
signed myself to the current of events, which I hoped would drift me towards it. 
I knew not of the gulf that yawned between, There was not, perhaps, one of 
my acquaintance who would not have regarded as a debasement my alliance with 
a poor curate, such as Trevor, and I was as yet so far tainted with their false no- 
tions, as to interpret his slowness in secking my intimacy into the timidity of a 
humble adorer. Often, as I caught his eye fixed steadily upon me, I translated 
its pitying or reproving silentness into the language of admiration, to which I 
‘was so much better accustomed. I had not yet attained to true love’s perfect 
humbleness. I knew not that Trevor's unworldliness would reckon a virtue of 
more account than an estate in a wife’s dowry; or that he would never think of 
finding his life’s friend in such a giddy fluttering child of folly asI appeared to be, 
—as, but for my love of him, I would have been. ButI was soon to know the 
passion’s * pain and power,” the wasting restlessness of doubt and fear. I soon 
‘gtew peevish and ‘‘impatient-hearted ;” as | marked tha many occasions of seek- 
ing my society, which he let pass unheeded, 1 grew weary, weary of crowded 
assemblies, where I in vain watched for his face, and listened for his voice. And 
when he did come, and when he greeted me with his placid and gracious smile, 
I felt the sick chill of hopelessness steal over me, as I contrasted his mild indif- 
ference with the passionate worship of my own “ shut and silent heart.” Some- 
timesT fancied that he was rapt too high in heavenly contemplation to dream of 
earthly love. His enthusiasm too, glowing as it was, was yet so holy, so calm! 
Bat is not enthusiasm ever calm, and always holy? And does not true insight 


into the life of things convince us that the loftiest and purest intellects are ever 
twin-born with the warmest hearts, that tenderness and genius are seldom or 


never divorced? When I witnessed Trevor's fervent piety, and heard kis touch- 


ing eloquence, I felt that they both sprang from the pure depths of an affection- 


ate heart ; I knew that he would love loftily, holily, and for ever ; but I feared, 
alas, alas! that I could never be the blessed object of hislove. J had found the 
only buman being who could call forth the latent energies and affections of my 
soul, but his eye was averted, I had no space in his thought. I knew the firm 


and steady character, on which my weak and turbulent nature could have cast 
I saw the haven 
in which my heart would fain have “ set up its everlasting rest,’ but it rejected 
Sometimes the thought would arise that, could he know of my devotional 
But could the raising of an 
eye-lash have gained his love, at the risk of revealing my own, the revealment 
I would have rejected his regard if it sprang from 
This is not pride, nor prejudice, nor education ¢ it is the very 
I was conscious that my face was but too 
apt to betray my thoughts, and I was terrified Jest any one should detect my pre- 
His jealous eyes were 
for ever rivetted upon my countenance, and he alone read aright my wandering, 
His shrewdness had long been aware of the 
impassioned temperament that lurked beneath my sportive manners, and he be- 
lieved me very capable of lavishing my fortune and affections upon one of Nature’s 
He 
-did not dare openly to slander the high character of Trevor, but he had recourse 


itselfso fondly for support, but it had no sympathy with mine. 


me. 
attachment, he would not fail to yield a rich return. 


would not have been made. 
such a source. 
‘soul and centre of a woman's being. 


ference for Trevor. Lord E 





alone suspected it. 


‘vaeant eye and changing cheek. 


noblemen—a prodigality which he was determined, if possible, to prevent. 


to the sneers and “ petty brands which calumny do use,” in hopes of depre 
-ciating him in my estimation. 


derogatory to me. This was entirely false, and I thought it so, but the bare ima 


gination of such an indignity caused me to treat Trevor with a haughty coldnese 
These, however, were 
only the feelings that predominated when I was in society; they partook of its 
pettiness and turbulence ; but in solitude, and in the house of prayer, I felt my 
One 
Sunday Trevor was absent from church, and his place was filled by a dull and 
My imagination framed a thousand reasons for so unusual an 
He might be removed to another charge, gone without a word of part- 
My worst conjecture had 


well calcu!ated to convict me of impertinent caprice. 


undeservings, and knew how immeasurably high Trevor ranked above me. 


drowsy preacher. 
absence. 
ing or preparation, or he might be ill and dying. 
scarcely erred. Pestilenee had caught him in his merciful visits to the dwelling 
-of disease and want, and he lay in imminent danger of death. O what would 
mot then have given for a right to tend him! 


thing that could be virtuously his. 


watching by his sick couch. 


suspicion. 
should be said, that I cared more for the danger of a good man than the heartles 
idlers whose ridicule I dreaded. 
and bound my aching temples with red-rose wreaths. 
fain have knelt to heaven in frantic supplication for that precious life. 


the fever had arrived, and that his fate would that night be decided. 
added too that the physicians feared the worst. 


heart. 





When he saw with what ineffable scorn I smiled 
upon such attempts, he artfully insinuated that my partiality was known, and 
believed to be gently discouraged by Trevor himself, but at the same time pro- 
fessed his own disbelief of any thing so preposterous, and, in every way, so 


Never, in his proud and happy 
days, did I so passionately wish to be his sister, his betrothed, his wife, or any 
Had I been empress of the world, I would 
have bartered my crown and sceptre, for the tearful and unquiet happiness of 
byt I envied even the hireling nurses who should 
amooth his pillow, and read his asking eye, and guard his feverish slumber. 
Poets have celebrated woman's heroism in braving plague or pestilence for thoee 
she loves, but it asks none ; to do so is but to use a dear and enviable privilege ; 
heroism and fortitude are for her who loves, yet dares not approach to share or 
lessen the danger of the loved. Accustomed as I was to conceal my feelings, it 
was yet a hard task to mask my anguish from eyes quickened by jealousy and 
I dared not absent myself from the haunts of dissipation, Jest it 


I rose from a pillow deluged with salt tears, 
I danced, when I would 
i I laughed 
‘with my lips, when the natural language of my heart would have been moans, 
sorrowful and many. Every day I, like any other slight acquaintance, sent a 
servant to make complimentary inquiries concerning Trevor's health. One day, 
in answer to my message, my servant brought me intelligence that the crisis of 
It was 
d That evening I found it impos- 
sible to continue the struggle between the careless seeming and the breaking 

I shut myself into my own apartment, and gave free course to sorrow. 
I fled to prayer, and, with incoherent and passionate beseechings, implored that 
the just man might live, even though I were never more to see him. I read 
ever the church service; as I read, recalling every intonation of that vene- 





tated voice, now spent in the ravings of delirium, perhaps soon to be hushed in 
death! Isearched out the texts of Scripture on which he used to dwell, and, 
while I pondered on the awful event which the night might bring forth, a sudden 
impulse of superstition seized me. | resolved to seek from the sacred book an omen 
of the morrow’s issue ; and, opening it at hazard, determined to regard the first 
verse that should present itself as the oracle of destiny. The words that met my 
eyes were appallingly appropriate, “‘ He pleased God and was beloved, and living 
among sinners he was translated. He was taken away lest wickedness should 
alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his soul. Being made perfect ina 
short space, he fulfilled a long time.” These awful words smote me like the 
fiat of doom. A wild sad yearning to look even upon the walls that enclosed 
him seized me; and, with some difficulty, eluding the observation of my do- 
mestics, I walked towards Trevor's house unattended and unsheltered, through 
darkness and driving rain. Streets, over which I had been often borne in triumph 
and in joy, I now trod on foot, in tears, and alone, the pilgrim of grief and love. 
I reached Trevor's house, and stood on the threshold he had so often crossed on 
his angel errands of good-will to man, and which he might never more pass but 
as a journeyer to the grave. for one last look of his living, breathing form ! 
And there had been times and hours, now fled for ever, when I might have 
touched his hand, and met his eye, and won his kindly smile, and I had swept 
past him with haughty seeming and hypocritical coldness! ‘True, my haughti- 
ness and coldness were nothing to him, then, or now, but they were much to my 
remorseful memory. Convulsive throbbings shook my frame, and J had raised 
the knocker in the purpose of inquiring whether he still lived, when the ever- 
haunting fear of detection restrained me. I passed to the other side, from which 
I could see the closely curtained windows of the patient’s chamber, and could 
discern, by the faint light within, the gliding forms of his attendants. Long I 
paced the dark and silent street, gazing upon the walls that held ail that I prized 
on earth—pouring out my heart like water unto one who, in leaving the world, 
would cast back no regretful thought on me—one, on whom the ponderous tomb 
might shortly close, and shut me out into the void and dreary world, with my 
unregarded love, and my unpitied weeping. 

But morning brought unhoped joy: ‘Trevor lived, would live—my prayer had 
ascended ! 

After his recovery he visited all his acquaintance, and me among the rest. I 
now met him for the first time freed from the prying observation of others, and 
this, together with the joy of seeing him after so painful an absence, imparted 
a cordiality to my manner, which seemed to fill him with a pleased surprise. 
But much as I desired to please him, I found it impossible to make any effort 
towards doing 80; my powers of conversation were utterly paralyzed; and, 
though he stayed a considerable time, I feared that he must think me a most 
vapid and unintelligent being. Hitherto I had not seen Trevor pay marked at- 
tention to any woman, but one evening le came to a concert, accompanied by a 
matron and a young lady, both strangers to me, the latter a fair and interesting, 
but not strikingly beautiful girl. ‘Trevor and she seemed to be on intimate and 
even affectionate terms. I learned her name. It was not his. She was not 


his sister. I began to know the tortures of jealousy. Next evening I was ata 
ball. Trevor was not there. We were dancing the quadrille of La Pastorelle, 


and I was standing alone, (at that part where the lady’s own and opposite 
partners advance to meet her,) when I heard a lady near me say to another, * So, 
Mr. Trevor and Miss are to be married immediately.” This knell of my 
happiness rung out amid the sounds of music and laughter. The dancers oppo- 
site, struck with the blenched and spectral hue of my complexion, cried out at 
once, ‘* What is the matter? Miss Howard, you are ill ;’’ but with a strong, 
proud effort, I replied, that I was perfectly well, danced through my part, and 
then stood beside Lord E , who was as usual my partner. The ladies were 
still engaged in the same conversation. ‘* He goes into Devonshire next week, 
for change of air after his long illness. He is to remain some time on a visit 
at her father’s house. I understand it is a long engagement.” 

Lord E heard these words, and guessed at once the cause of my sudden 
pallor. I saw that he did, and resolved to defy his penetration. Never had I 
been so wildly gay, never excited so much admiration as on that miserable eve- 
ning. The recklessness of despair bewildered me, and in a sort of mad con- 
spiracy with fate against my own happiness, I gave my irrevocable promise to be 
the wife of Lord E A double bar was thus placed between me and the 
most perfect of God's creatures. He had selected one (doubtless worthy of 
him) with whom to tread virtue’s “‘ ways of pleasantness, and paths of peace,” 
while I, linked in a dull bond with one whom I nor loved nor hated, must 
pursue the weary round of an existence without aim, or duty, or affection. I 
was but nineteen, and happiness was over—hope, the life of life, was dead ; 
and the future, imagination’s wide domain, nothing but one dim and desolate 
expanse. 

Lord E made the most ostentatious preparations for our approaching 
union, which he took care should be publicly knuwn, so that I was congratulated 
upon it by my acquaintance, and among the rest by Trevor himself. But the 
more I reflected, the more I loathed the thought of marrying Lord E He 
could not be blind to my reluctance ; but his avarice and vanity were both 
interested in the fulfilment of my promise. ‘To a man who had desired my love, 
my unwillingness to fulfil the contract would have been a sufficient cause for 
dissolving it; but Lord E had wooed my wealth, and I had promised it 
to him—how then could I retract? Gladly, indeed, would I have given half 
my fortune in ransom of my rash pledge, but such a barter was impossible, and 
J saw no means of escaping the toils which my own folly had woven around me. 
One day, while I was revolving these bitter thoughts, and awaiting the inflic- 
tion of a visit from Lord E , a letter, in a strange hand, was delivered to me. 
It ran thus: 

“My dear Augusta,—Did you ever hear of a wild youth, your brother, who 
was supposed to have been lost at sea, when you were a baby? I am that 
brother ; I fear ] dare no longer say, that youth. I have passed through as many 
adventures as would rig out ten modern novels, but which would be out of place 
in this little brotherly epistle. At last, however, I was seized with a strange fit 
of home sickness, and coming to England to recover, I find my pretty little sister 
a wit, a heauty, and heiress of my heritage. I understand, and you are doubt- 
less also aware, that my father never gave up all hope of my return, and that 
by his will I am entitled to all his property, excepta paltry portion of ten thousand 
pounds for you. But I have seen you, my dear little girl, and like you vastly, so 
that you may be sure that I shall not limit your portion as my father did. | 
candidly confess that I doubt whether I may be able legally to prove my title, 
though my old nurse, who lives with you, and with whom I have had an interview, 
recognised me easily. I shall visit you, however, and I am sure when you com- 
pare me with my father’s portrait you will acknowledged me to be your loving 
brother. * Henry Howarp.’ 

I was well aware of the clause in my father’s will to which the writer alluded ; 
but it had always seemed to me, and to my guardians, a mere dead letter. 
Some time before I might have grieved at the prospect of losing my wealth ; 
- | now it filled me with joy, as affording a hope of release from Lord E I 
flew to nurse, and found her ready to swear to the stranger’s identity with the 
0 Henry Howard. I seized my pen joyfully, and addressed to him a few hasty 
ines. 

“My dear Brother—If you be indeed my brother—you shall only need to 
- | prove your title to my own heart. My sense of justice, and not the mandate of 
the law, shall restore your inheritance to you. As to my portion, I shall accept 
of nothing but that which is legally mine, until I know whether I shall require it, 
or whether I can love you well enough to be your debtor.” 

I had scarcely despatched this biilet, when Lord E was announced. I 
received him with unwonted gaiety, for I was charmed to be the first from whom 
he should hear of my altered circumstances. I longed to take his sordid spirit 
by surprise, and break triumphantly and at once from his abhorred thraldom. 
He was delighted with my unusual affability, and was more than ever prodigal 
of his “ Adorable Augustas,” &c.—more than ever ardent in his vows of un- 
s | changeable love. I maliciously drew him on, asking with a soft Lydia-Languish 
I | air, whether he could still love me, should any mischance deprive me of my for- 
tune? © what a question! Hecould imagine no happier lot than to live with 
me in a cottage upon dry bread, and love, sighs and roses. J professed my satis- 
faction, and, congratulating him on such a brilliant opportunity of proving his 
disinterestednees, related what had occurred. -'To me it was most amusing to 
witness, first, his incredulity, then his blank dismay, and lastly, his languid pro- 
fessions of constancy, ludicrously mingled with stammering complaints of his 
own embarrassed circumstances, which would prevent his obeying the dictates 
of affection by urging his immediate union. A _ short postponement would now 
be necessary, &c. &c. At last, raising his looks to mine, he met my mocking 
and derisive smile, and saw the joy that danced in my eyes. He thereupon 
thought proper to discover that J had never loved him, and found it convenient 
to be mightily indignant thereat. I nodded assent to his sapient conjecture, and 
s| drawing my harp towards me, sang with mock pathos the first line of “ For the 
lack of gold he’s left me O!” Though a release from our engagement was now 
desirable to him, he was deeply mortified at the manner of it; and making me a 
sulky bow, he departed, while I trilled forth in merrier measure, 

O! ladies beware of a false young knight, 
Who loves and who rides away. 

So ended Lord E ’s everlasting constancy. 

My brother's return, and Lord E *s consequent desertion, were soon known 
to the world ; and a dangerous illness with which I was at this time seized, was 
generally ascribed to these causes. But far other were my thoughts. I looked 
back with thankfulness on my deliverance from the danger of marrying a man 
so worthless as Lord E. had proved; and, though the means of beneficence 


















































youthful heart clings with such a fond tenacity even to its defeated hopes, that I 
could not forego the desire of earning at least his society and friendship. I 
could not conceal from myself that his passionless esteem would be dearer to 
me than the undivided homage of a hundred hearts. He had been in Devon- 
shire during my illness, but returned before I had recovered. My supposed mis- 
fortunes were a sufficient passport to his kindness ; and he who had been reserved 
and distant in the days of my prosperity, was all assiduity in the season of sick- 
ness and reverse of fortune. Every day during my convalescence he made me 
a long visit, and every day augmented my delight in his society and unrivalled 
conversation, His visits were those of a Christian pastor, and in that paternal 
character, he one day expressed his approbation of the cheerful fortitude with 
which I had sustained such trying misfortunes. I could not bear that he should 
think I ever loved Lord E , (for I saw that it was to him he chiefly alluded,) 
and [ impetuously protested that I had ever been indifferent to him, and considered 
my release a blessing. ‘This avowal seeined to establish a more intimate friend- 
ship and confidence between us, in the course of which I learned that it was 
Trevor's brother, (a Devonshire country gentleman,) and not himself, who was 
engaged to Miss , the lady whom | had seem with him at the concert. 
Trevor's visits, which had commenced in compassionate kindness towards me, 
were now continued for his own gratification; and before one brief and happy 
month had passed away, I had won the first love of his warm aud _ holy heart, 
and knew myself his chosen one, his companion through time and through eter- 
nity. The long-sought was found—the long-loved was my lover! In describing 
the origin and progress of his regard, Trevor admitted that his former inten- 
tional avoidance of my society was the result of a prepossession which he feared 
to indulge, partly from a belief in the report of my engagement to Lord E " 
but chiefly from an opinion that my education and habits must have rendered my 
character uncongenial to his. J too had my confidings to make; but though I 
shed blissful tears on the bosom of my dear confessor, when owning my past 
errors and frivolity, I did not acknowledge that my affection had preceded his 
own, and I was many months his wedded wife before he learnt to guess how long 
and hopelessly he had been beloved. 

How little do we know of each other’s joys or sorrows! When, on the first 
Sunday after my recovery, I sat in my accustomed place in church, there was not 
perhaps one of my acquaintance who did not consider me an object of compas- 
sion. ‘They did not know the bright reversal of my doom ; they could not be- 
lieve that I was the happiest creature who trod the earth, nor imagine the over- 
swelling tenderness with which I listened to the eloquent preacher, and turned 
from him to look upon my wan and wasted hand, where sparkled the ring of our 
betrothment, as if to assure my throbbing heart that happiness so perfect was 
not a dream. 

Since then years have passed, many and full of blessings. The inheritance 
whose timely loss gained me my precious husband, has reverted to our duteous 
children, who know how to use it better than did their mother in her days of 
thoughtlessness and pride. ‘They exemplify the good parent's blessed power to 
make his children virtuous as himself; and when I see them, in turn, exerting a 
similar power, and remember that all that they or I possess of goodness, we owe 
to the influence of one true Christian, I am filled with a sublime sense of the 
value and exalted dignity of virtue. 

My Stephen’s hairs are white, but his heart has known no chill. He loves, 
fondly as ever, the faded face that now, as in its day of bloom, still turns to him 
for guidance or approval, and I—eternity could not wear out my love for 
him! 











—>——_ 
CHERUBINI’S NEW OPERA. 


ALI BABA; OU LES QUARANTE VOLEURS. 

This piece, the performance of which has for some time past been anxiously 
looked for in Paris, has just been brought out with great splemour at the Acade- 
mie Royale de Musique. Cherubini’s operas are but little known in England ; 
indeed they are but rarely performed even in France, where the fame of the com- 
poser has hitherto rested chiefly on his church compositions. However, the ap- 
probation which has attended the performance of Al: Baba bids fair to establish 
Cherubini's popularity as a dramatic composer. ‘The extraordinary interest and 
admiration which Al: Baba has excited in Paris, will, no doubt, cause it to be 
transferred to London; and in order to afford our readers some idea of its merits, 
we present to them the following remarks on the musie aid the performers. They 
are from the pen of a distinguished musical critic. The text of Ah Baba is, as 
the title indicates, founded on one of the stories in the * Arabian Nights,” and 
has been repeatedly dramatized. The /ibretio of the opera is the joint production 
of M. M. Scribe and Melesville. 

* The first hearing of a production so learned, so rich, and so full of details, 
exposes the auditor to the risk of speaking and judging of it lightly. A composer 
like Cherubini has an intention in every passage he writes, and one may readily 
discover beauties in a piece heard singly, which would be lost if combined with 
twenty others. The overture to Ali Bada is remarkably fine ; full of science, 
blended with melody and grace. A mysterious pizzicato which accompanies the 
sortie of the robbers, and a chorus on the dead march, produce a picturesque and 
impressive effect. Another morceau, characterized by rich harmonic combina- 
tions and flowing melody, is the female chorus which precedes the return of 
Nadir to the house of Ali Baba. ‘To this chorus, the voices of Madame Cinti 
Damoreau and Mademoiselle Falcon imparted a delightful effect. A duo between 
Nourrit and Levasseur is a chef-d’auvre of science and melody. Finales, airs de 
danse, fugues, and comic songs, all remarkable for beauty and appropriate dra- 
matic effect,—orchestral accompaniments brilliant, but never noisy ;—such are 
the elements of which this new opera is composed, and which bid fair to ensure 
to it lasting and well-deserved favour. 

“A beautiful aria in the second act affords Madame Cinti Damoreau the op- 
portunity of displaying to advantage her mellifluous voice, and a style of execu- 
tion scarcely less scientific than the music of Cherubini. Mademoiselle Falcon 
has not a very prominent part, but her pure and flexible voice harmonizes charm- 
ingly with that of Madame Damoreau. 

** As to Nourrit and Lavasseur, they are not less excellent in Alt-Baba than 
they were in Robert le Diable, to the popularity of which they so eminently con- 
tributed. 

‘* The dancing music is not the least remarkable portion of the opera, and the 
dancing itself, which is executed by Perrot, Mademoiselles Noblet, Julia, Pauline 
Leroux, Duvernay, Madame Alexis Dupont, &c. exceeds all that has been seen 
at the Academie Royale de Musique for a considerable time past. In short, Ali- 
Baba will add another wreath to the laurels of its venerable composer.” 


—_—~p— 

MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL NEY. 

Mémoires du Maréckal Ney, [Memoirs of Marshal Ney.) Duc d'Elchingen, 
Prince de la Moskowa. “ Publiés par sa Famille. 2 vols. Paris and Lon- 
don: Bull. 

When Napoleon marched, in the summer of 1800, to bring back victory to the 
Eagles of France, a division of his army, asit hastened to the scene of action, 
halted within sight of the little town of Sarre-Louis, on the borders of German 
Lorraine, and the general who led it, pointing with his sword, said with emotion, 
“Gentlemen and fellow soldiers, that is my birthplace : I am the son of a cooper, 
and thirteen years ago, on the spot where | now stand, I parted in tears with 
my father and mother to become a soldier: I bid you welcome to my native 
town.” This leader was the celebrated Marshal Ney, whose Memoirs are now 
before us. We are glad to see this work : it is, beyond all doubt, authentic, and 
comes from his family : there is, however, less individuality—less of a connected 
line of events, than we could have desired; in truth itis more a succession of 
pictures of individual characters, among which Ney is prominent, and a narra- 
tive of marches, and battles, and sieges, than the life, private and public, of the 
great Marshal. Be that as it may, the work is a valuable one: it has very little 
of the leaven of national feeling and partiality in it, and makes us acquainted 
not only with Ney himself, but with some of the chief leaders of the armies, 
such as Kléber, Hoche, Jourdan, Moreau, and othera scarcely less celebrated. 
We always admired the dauntless bravery of the “ bravest of the brave,”—now, 
we must love the simplicity and kindliness of his nature, his affection for his 
soldiers, his love for his country, his scorn for all that was sordid, and his reso- 
lute exposure of the arts of the mercenary and vile: we may add—and the sym- 
pathy is not solitary—that we lament his too tragic, and, we fear, unmerited 
death, and grieve that Britain—so often merciful—failed to interpose and re- 
monstrate. 

Michael Ney, born at Sarre-Louis, 18th May, 1769, was educated by the 
Monks of St. Augustine ; he was of a turbulent disposition, kept his school com- 
rades in awe, and showed such a liking to the military life, that his father, who 
had himself been a soldier, sought to wean him from it, by painting the priva- 
tions he had endured, and the dangers he had encountered in the bloody battle 
of Rosbach. This served but the more to strengthen the resolution of Michael 
to become a soldier, and, accordingly, in the eighteenth year of his age, after 
having tried the profession of Notary and Overseer of Mines, he announced hie 
determination to his father and mother-—parted with them in tears, as we 
have related—and, hurrying to Metz, enlisted in the Hussars. At this mo- 
ment he was without money, almost without clothes, and had nothing to depend 
on but a dauntless nature and a resolution to do or die. The army of France 
was then as the army of England is now : commissions belonged to the aristo- 
cracy alone; and genius, without money or patrons, was confined to the ranks. 
Even in those times, Ney was not undistinguished : he subnvitted patiently to all 
the rules of discipline ; he mastered a!! he set his heart upon with astonishing 
rapidity, and, as he wrote a fine hand, he was soon employed /!: the Quarter 








and enjoyment were diminished, I looked forward to a more happy and useful life 
than I had hithertoled. I had, too, proud resolves of vanquishing my predilec- 


Master's office. He had other merits :— 
“He distinguished himself among his comrades by his fine, soldiertike ap- 


tion for Trevor; but a passion based upon virtwe is so indestructible, and the | pearance, his great dexterity in the use of his weapons, arid by tive ease and bold- 
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ness with which he rode the most dangerous horses, and broke in those hitherto 
unmanageable. On this account, every regimental affair of honour was confided 
to him. The fencing-master of the Chasseurs de Viutimille, a regiment also 
quartered at Metz, was, like most regimental fencing-masters of those days, a 
dangerous duellist, and, as such, dreaded not only by young recruits, but by old 
and experienced swordsmen. ‘This man had wounded the fencing-master of the 
Colonel-Général, and insulted the whole regiment. ‘The non-commissioned offi- 
cers having held a meeting to take measures for the punishment of this bully, 
Ney, just promoted to the rank of brigadier, was selected, as the bravest and 
cleverest swordsinan, to inflict the chastisement deemed necessary. He aeccept- 
ed the mission with joy, but just as the duel was about to commence, he felt 


some one pull him violently by the tail. On turning his head he perceived the | 


colonel of his regiment, who immediately put him under arrest.” 

The quarrel did not end here : Ney sought the man out—disabled him bya 
wound in the wrist—on which he was discharged from the army, and reduced to 
poverty : but when his conqueror grew rich, he sought him out, and made him 
comfortable with a smal! pension. Ney never forgot his origin—he was in most 
matters too a thorough republican : 


“ When at the very climax of his fortune, he loved to call to mind the point | 


from which he had started. It grieved him, during his career, to see old errors 
revived, the principles of equality lost sight of, and the bearers of ancient names 


and titles loaded with favours, without any personal merit to justify such par: | 
tiality. He was much displeased at the eagerness shown to court such indi- 


viduals ; and he required numerous proofs of courage and talent, ere he could 
overcome the unfavourable impression which he at first conceived of officers 
forced upon him by policy, and in opposition to his own glorious recoNections. 
When in their presence, he always made a point of speaking of his early life. If 
any officers talked before him of their noble birth, of the pecuniary allowances 
they received from their families, or of their expectations of hereditary wealth, 
he would say, ‘I was less fortunate than you, gentlemen; I received nothing 
from my family, and I thought myself rich at Metz when I had two loaves of 
bread upon my shelf.’” 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war, commenced the rise of Ney ; 
a man whose presence of mind never forsook him—whose fortitude was un- 
shaken—who was not only brave himself, but inspired with his own courage all 
who were in his company—who seemed to court danger, to show with what ease 
he could triumph over it, and who was as fortonate as he was daring—could not 
but rise to distinction, in times when talent was called to take the precedence of 
birth. Nor did he rise by soldierly qualities alone; he was merciful and he was 
honest: all this did not escape the penetrating eye of Kleber, who pushed him 
on to distinction, much, as it appears from official documents, against Ney’s in- 
clination. Kleber was not a little vain, and what was worse, the slave of 
passion :— 

‘‘ Having once taken a dislike to an officer to whom he had formerly been at- 
tached, he wanted to get rid of him. Having ordered his aide-de-camp, Ney, 
to make a minute of an order to this effect, ‘ You are going to send him away,’ 
the latter observed, ‘ because—’ 

“« * Because,’ replied Kiéber with violence, ‘I don't like him.’ 

“«« Well then,’ said Ney, ‘ you may get somebody else to write the minute, for 
I would cut my arm off rather than be the instrument of recording such an order.’ 

« Kleber, speechless with astonishment, looked for a considerable time at the 
presumptuous aid-de-camp without speaking a word; then mildly said, ‘ Well, 
jet him remain! You desire it, and so let it be.’”’ 

It was his fortune in some of the first of his fields, to encounter whole regi- 
ments of French emigrants, who, in their anger, had drawn their swords against 
their country ; to spare them was to incense the Directory, and to be stern, was 
contrary to the nature of Ney; his men had captured some emigrant priests— 

“In the presence of those who captured them he affected to speak with great 
violence, and to threaten them with the full penalty of the law; but after he 
had dismissed his men, under pretence of examining his prisoners in private, he 
altered his manner, gave them food and money, and sent them the same night 
under a disguise to a town through which he knew the army would not pass. 
Next morning, Ney affected violent anger at their escape, which was publicly 
announced to him. Although he endeavoured to keep as secret as possible the 
share he had in this flight, it nevertheless became known to the representatives 
But the measures of blood, so rife a short time before, were now beginning to 
be less frequent, and political hatred was rapidly subsiding. The representatives 
were therefore afraid to act against the kind-hearted General. One of them, 
however, loudly proclaimed against so flagrant a violation of the law; the other, 
more generous, admired Ney’s magnanimity in risking his own life to save those 
of his prisoners. ‘Your friend Ney,’ he observed to Kléber, ‘knows how to 
spare the blood of his countrymen.’” 

Of the calm intrepidity of Ney, many instances are given in these memoirs ; 
but they are scattered at random, and often out of place :— 

“Calm amid showers of grape-shot, unmoved by the most terrific discharges 
of artillery, by the balls which dealt death and destruction around hin, Ney ap- 
peared unconscious of the danger,—he seemed as if he bore a charmed life. 
"This calm rashness, which twenty years of peril did not overcome, gave to his 
mind that freedom of thought, that promptitude of decision and execution sv ne- 
cessary amid the complicated manceuvres of warand battle This surprised the 
officers under his command, still more than that courage of action in which they 
all shared. One of the latter, a man of tried valour, asked him one day if he 
had ever been afraid; thus summing up in a single word that profound indifference 


to danger, that forgetfulness of death, that tensionof mind, and that mentai la- | 


bour so necessary to a general-in-chief upon the field of battle. 
had time,’ was the Marshal's reply. 

“This indifference, however, did not prevent him from noticing in others, 
those slight shades of weakness from which very few soldiers are wholly exempt. 
An officer was one day making a report to him : acannon ball passed so close to 
them, that the officer bent his head as if by instinct to avoid it; nevertheless, 
he continued his report without betraying any emotion. ‘ Very well,’ said the 
Marshal ; *‘ but another time don't make so low a bow.’” 

Ashe rose in fame, he began to appear not only as the friend of the soldier 
but also of the people whose country the army in which he served, occupied : 
he repressed exactiuns, and refused to participate in that system of plunder which 
disgraced others. Of this high feeling, there are many instances—the following 
not the worst :— 


“«General Ney having taken Eberfeld, whose manufactures of steel had ren- 


‘I have never 


dered it opulent, the magistrates, dreading its occupation, offered him a large | 


sum of money if he would maintain the strictest discipline among his soldiers 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I thankfully accept the conditions you offer; not. however, 
for myself, for I want not your money—but for my soldiers, who are in want of 


everything. They are destitute of clothing and shoes. Employ the money you 


offer me in providing them with these necessaries, and I promise you they shall | 


| 


| undertake at his bidding: But everything has its limits; valour even meets 


| with obstacles which it cannot overcome.” 
| The invading army, having crushed that of the veteran Clairfayt, was now 
| divided : Kléber became solicitous of retaining Ney, and for this purpose invoked 


| the aid of Gillet, a representative as well as a leader—it was given in these re- | 


markable words :— 
| ©*T know them all extremely well,” he wrote to his colleagues, ‘ and have 
| seen them in actual service. They belong to a good and energetic school, by 
whose precepts they have profited. They display great zeal, and I urgently re- 
| commend them to your notice. It is but justice to these brave young men. As 
| fur Ney. you will determine whether or not he is to remain with Kléber. For 
my own part, I think he would be very useful in the army before Mayence. He 
| is a distinguished officer; and is necessary to our large body of cavalry. Men 
| of his stamp are not common.’ ” 
| The war continued, and Ney had many opportunities of showing his daring 
and fiery promptitude of soul: he had also an opportunity of refusing the rank 
‘of general of brigade, which Kléber, an admirable judge, attempted in vain to 
| persuade him he deserved. At length, in that campaign concerted by Carnot, 
in which Napoleon was to Jead his conquering army into Germany, and, uniting 
with Moreau, advance upon Vienna, the genius of Ney became so conspicuous, 
that Kleber rode up to him, on his return from the capture of the fortress of 
Forcheim, and, in the presence of his soldiers, complimented him on his success 
-—the passage is remarkable :— 
| “In the presence of his men, he said the most flattering things respecting his 
| activity and courage; and suddenly interrupting himself, he added: “ But I 
| shall not compliment you upon your modesty ; because, when carried too far, it 
| ceases to be a good quality. In sum, you may receive my declaration as you 
please, but my mind is made up, and [I insist on your being made General of 
| Brigade.” 
| The chasseurs clapped their hands in applause, and the officers warmly ex- 
| pressed their satisfaction at the general's determination. Ney alone remained 
| thoughtful. He seemed still in doubt whether he should accept a promotion 
| which he had already declined, and he uttered not a word. 

“+ Well!’ said Kleber, in the kindest manner, ‘ you appear very much grieved 
and confused ; but the Austrians are there waiting for you, go and vent your 
ill-humour upon them. As for me, I shail acquaint the Directory with your 
promotion.’ 
| ‘He kept his word in the following terms : 

“« ¢ Adjutant-general Ney, in this and the preceding campaigns, has given nu- 
merous proofs of talent, zeal, and intrepidity ; but he surpassed even himself in 
the battle which took place yesterday, and he had two horses killed under him. 
| ‘**T have thought myself justified in promoting him, upon the field of battle, 
| to the rank of general of brigade. A commission of this grade was forwarded 
| to him eighteen months ago, but his modesty did not allow him then to accept it. 

By confirming this promotion, Citizens Directors, you will perform a striking act 
of justice.’ ”’ 

The van of the army was now committed to this intrepid general ; he was 
under the eye, not only of Kléber, bat of Jourdan and Moreau. The com- 
mission of general of brigade came from the Directory to Jourdan, who en- 
closed it to Ney, with a note which shows how widely his merits were felt :— 

“TI enclose you, General, your commission of general of brigade, which I have 

| just received from the War minister. Government has thus discharged the debt 
| which it owed to one of its worthiest and most zealous servants ; and it has only 
| done justice to the talents and courage of which you daily give fresh proofs. Ac- 
| cept ny sincere congratulation. Healthand Fraternity. ‘¢ JourDAN.” 

‘* Head quarters, Hersbruck, 28th Thermidor, Year 1V, (15th August, 1796.)” 

These Memoirs will he useful to the biographer and the historian,—they will, 
likewise, be useful to the soldier: they will show the latter that great success 
can only beachieved by high talents, and that high talents are next to useless, 
unless united with the art of communicating to the army the enthusiasm and 
courage which distinguish the leader. In these high qualities almost all the great 
| French marshals shared,—they were modest, obedient, persevering, and brave. 

We have met with little in history which pleases us more than the following let- 
ter from Jourdan, resigning the command of his victorious army :— 
| * During five years,’ Jourdan wrote to the Directory, ‘I have served the re- 
| public in different ranks, and I have neglected nothing in my power for the ful- 
| filment of my duties. I know not by what chancel was raised to the rank of 
| general of brigade, and successively to that of general-in-chief. I never solicited 
| such promotion, and I have always declared that | was not qualified for such an 
| important office as the latter. Having, however, been forced under peculiar 
| circumstances to accept it, [ have worked day and night to acquire military know- 
| ledge, and have endeavoured to make up for want of experience by the greatest 
| activity. If my endeavours have not always been successful, I have at least 
done all in my power to make them so. I have been supported, in the toilsome 
| career I have run, by my earnest love of freedom. I have ever proved myself a 
| a friend to order, and an obedient slave to the law. The feelings of my heart 
have led me to command by the confidence of friendship; and from the moment 
I perceived that those feelings were not reciprocal, | did not hesitate to sacrifice 
my military renown, and my personal interest, by demanding my recall. I never 
| belonged to any faction; and whenever any internal commotion has occurred in 
the republic, being too far off to be able to appreciate its causes, | have always 
; calmly awaited the result, occupying my mind only with the means of defeating 
| the foreign enemies of my country. Such, Citizens Directors, has been my mili- 
| tary conduct; if you think it merits your approbation, | should be proud to re- 
ceive an intiination of it.” 





—>—— 


Suntmmary. 


| 
It has been computed that nearly two years’ sickness is experienced by every 
person before he is 70 years old, and therefore that ten days per annum is the 
| average sickness of human |ife. ‘Till forty it is but half, and after fifty it rapidly 
| increases. 
| There is iron enough in the blood of 42 men, to make a plough-share weighing 
| about 24 pounds. 

How to Revive Gilt Frames.—Beat up three ounces of white ef eggs, with 
one ounce of chloride of pottass or soda, and rub over the frame with a soft brush 
in this mixture. ‘The gilding will immediately become bright and fresh. 


The Tailor’s Dream.—A tailor of Bagdad during a severe illness dreamed that 
an Angel appeared before him, rearing an immense flag formed from the pieces 
| of cloth which he had abstracted at different times from his customers, and chas- 
| tised him severely with a rod of iron while he waved the flag before his eyes. 
He woke in an agony of terror, and vowed that he would never again steal cloth 
from his employers. Fearing, however, the influence of future temptations, he 





a 
had followed mine from the left of the line, and which his Jordship posted 
on the right avd rear of mine, to act as a reserve to it.—Lord Uxbridge shortly 
returned to me, and finding the firing still heavy, and the enemy evidently in great 
' force immediately in our front, he asked me* whether we had not better advance 
and charge?’ The smoke at this moment was so densely on the side of the hill, 
that it was scarcely possible to see ten yards before us ; and consequently, no 
enemy being visible, I observed, ‘that as my brigade was in perfect order, I 
| thought it would be advisable not to hazard an attack whereby we might be 
thrown into confusion, which it would be difficult to repair; that if the enemy 
appeared on the crest of the hill through the smoke, by a sudden and unexpected 
charge on them, we coul:, no doubt, drive them back.” His lordship then dis- 
mounted from his horse, and advanced himself on foot and unattended down the 
hill, in hope to be able to see under the smoke, and make his own observations. 
I rode down to him, and begged him not to expose himself so ; on which he 

returned, saying he agreed with me in thinking that I had much better remain 

steady, ready to attack if the enemy appeared ;—and, mounting his horse, he 

left to join the duke, and I saw him no more during the day. I mention this 
anecdote not only as descriptive of my position, but in justice to Lord Uxbridge ; 
it will prove to those who imagine that in the management of the cavalry on that 
day he was at all incautious, (and such [ know there are,) how little they under- 
stand his real character,—as a proof of his intrepidity and the readiness with 
which he exposed himself, it is not necessary ; to these qualities every one does 
justice. —Sir Hussy Vivian's Reply to “ The Crisis at Waterloo,” 

Diversity of Tastes.—It would be curious to trace the prejudices and preferen- 
ces of mankind for different sorts of food, and to observe, from the facts dis- 
covered, how much influence mental antipathies have over our bodily feeling. 
The refreshing, and almost universally approved beverage, tea, when offered by 
some European travellers to Turkish ladies, was rejected as insipid and valueless. 
We find, in some old English dramas, cormorants and soland geese reckoned 
among the dainties of the table. At the present time, crabs, lobsters, and 
other shell-fish are, in this and other countries, considered as delicacies. 

Ostcnd.—All the beau monde of Brussels intend leaving us for Ostend, for the 
enjoyment of sea-bathing. ‘This port, formerly celebrated for its dullness and 
want of amusements, is likely to become the resort of much fashionable society. 
The English Consul has exerted himself in getting together a number of respec- 
table subscribers, who have erected a Pavillion on the sea walk, in which is a 
reading room, good library, evening amusements, and a restaurant. Several 
highly distinguished English families are among the subscribers, at the head of 
which is his Majesty —Brussels Letter. 

Increase of Brighton —\n 1801 the population of Brighton was not quite 
8,000 ; in I8LLit was 13,000; in 1821 it bad increased to 24,000 ; and in 1831 
to 40,000, besides upwards of 1,000, included in the adjoining parish of Hove. 
The number of houses at the latter survey were 8,000—a proportion to the in- 
habitants far greater than in London and other large towns—the obvious reason 
for which is, that about one-third are constantly occupied by visitors. The ave- 
rage number of the latter, with slight fluctuation, from the Ist of May to the Ist 
of February, is from 20, to 25,000. The total number of persons’ who visit 
Brighton for any space of time not less than a week during the year, 1s supposed 
to be at least 100,000; perhaps, if a less period of stay were admitted, this 
nuinber would be doubled, or nearly trebled ; but these two latter calculations rest 
on less certain grounds.—Barry’s Coast of Sussex. 

Anecdote of Gainsborough.—One day, whilst he was very young, he was 
making a sketch in his father's garden, when he observed a country fellow look- 
ing over the wall at a pear tree—he immediately sketched him, and the likeness 
was so striking that it was recognized by several neighbouring farmers who had 
their orchards robbed, aud upon the countryman being taxed with being the dep- 


redator he admitted the fact, and enlisted in the army to avoid prosecution.— 
Lo Studio. 





Immense Chimney —A most magnificent brick-built chimney has just been 
completed, at the Alkali Works, a little below this town. It is the highest 
chimney in England, being 263 feet from the base, exceeding in height that of 
Muspratt’s famous chimney at Liverpool by 38 feet, and St. Nicholas’s Steeple, 
in this town, by 69 feet. It is 27 feet diameter at the base, and 7 feet at the 
top, which is finished by a stone coping; it contains upwards of half a million of 
bricks, and is computed to weigh nearly two thousand tons.— Newcastle Journal. 

A country-fellow having made his appearance one Sunday with a white erape 
on his hat, the minister had the curiosity to ask his reason for wearing it :— 
‘* Why, your reverence, answered the clown, “my misses has had a mishap, so 
| we thought it was dacent-like to-put on a bit of small mourning.—Ibd. 

A horse-dealer had a son, who, being a lad of spirit, proposed, as a novel expe- 
dient, to open a stable on the principle of strictly honest dealing ; but the father, 
who was a prudent man, discouraged the idea, observing, ‘‘ that he disliked spe« 
culation.” —Gleanings from the Scrap Book of the Author of Sydenham: 

At our county assizes, a wilness was under cross-examination, who admitted 
that he wasdrunk, and then went to some public-house for more ale and to tead 
the newspaper. Being asked by the counsel whether it was not ale alone that 
he went for, Mr. Justice Parke observed, that probably the ale would do him the 
least harm of the two.— Nottingham Review. 

Fas!i was the ugliest man in Bagdad, but was not aware of his deficiencies. 
One day, while conversing with a friend in the streets, a lady covered with @ 
veil stopped before him, and for a long time contemplated him very earnestly. 
Gratified by such attention, he went and asked her why she gazed at him so 
earnestly. ‘ | have violated the laws of Mahomet,” she replied, “ by looking 
with pleasure ona beautiful youth ; I must therefore punish my eyes, and I trust 
that my voluntary penance of looking at you for so long a time will save me from 
the tortures of hell.”—Mollad-jami 


British Museum.—The number of persons admitted to see the British Museunt 
on public days, during the last month, amounted to considerably more than thirty- 
five thousand. The bronzes of Syria have been purchased for this institution. 


The t'addington Stages.—Thirty years since there was a single stage coach 
from Paddington to the City, and the fare was two shillings; but the intercourse 
between those two points was so limited, that the proprietors were obliged to 
| give itup At present there start from Paddington to the Bank, by way of Ox- 

ford-street, omntbuses every three minutes, from eight in the morning to 10 at 
} night; and, by way of the New Road and Islington, the same; making a total 
of 280 journeys on each road ; and, as they return from the Bank to Paddington, 
| there are daily 1,§20 carriages from these two points alone. Each omnibus 
| carries 15 passengers, at 6d., and as they set down and take up several in the 
course of each journey, the number conveyed might safely be taken at 15 each 
time ; but if we take the number at 12, we have the sum of £336 paid daily by 
passengers travelling between the City and Paddington.—National Standard, 


An insolvent debtor, of the name of William Longstaff, bread baker, Derham, 























give you no reason to complain.’ The magistrates, in surprise, readily subscribed | ordered his servant to remind him of the flag, whenever he saw him too sorely | who intends to apply for his discharge at the next sitting of the com RS, 


to these terms. Under similar circumstances, ‘Turenne evinced the same disin- 


| tempted. For some time the servant's hint checked the tailor’s avarice ; but at 


states, in his schedule, that the cause of his insolvency arose from the following 


, ; | facts :-—_'* , »& larve faimile to & nin imiti ‘ 
terestedness. But Turenne belonged to a rich and noble family, and Ney was | length a nobleman sent him a piece of rich brocade to make a robe, whose beauty | facts : In having a large family to support, and entertaining the primitive me 


very poor ; nevertheless, the action of the former is trumpeted forth by every 
one,—that of the latter, forgotten. Such is worldly justice—such the even- 
handed distribution of fame.” 


servant, when he saw the shears taking a suspicious direction ‘* Curse you and 


| proved too strong for the tailor’s resolution. ‘ The flag, the flag,” shouted the | 
} 


the flag,”’ answered the tailor, ‘* there was not a bit of stuff like this in it; be- 


thodist or ranter preachers.’’-— Newcastle Chronicle. 


Upwards of £1,400 have been subscribed towards erecting a monument in St 
Paul's Cathedral, to record the worth and talents of Dr. Babington, the father of 


The earliest friends of Ney, were Kléber and Marceau—they both perished | sides, there was a piece wanting in one of the corners, which this raiment will | the London physicians. 


early, one in Egypt and the other in Germany, and both too soon for their coun- | 


try ; they were the artificers of their own fortunes—they became what their own 
deeds made them, aud though numbered by noble emigrants among the vulgar 
plebeian race, they appear to have been soble and high-souled ; here are their 
Portraits in small :— 

“These were Morceau and Kléber :--the one short, delicately formed, and in 
the spring of life; the other tall, stwng, and of heroic stature. Both, under 
this contrast of form and appearances, displayed equal ardour and ability ; both 
had won laurels in the field of battl« and both had already given proofs of those 
great military talents which they afterwards more fully developed.” 

We have already said, that these Memoirs are deficient in arrangement ; the 
passage which relates how Kl@er and Ney became acquainted, should have 
found an earlier place. 

«At the end of July 1794, won after the battle of Fleurus and the taking of 
Mons, Kléber, still excited by his victory, was preparing to follow it up. The 
Austrian army was at some distance from him. Anxious to reconnoitre its posi- 
tion, he set out with an esc/t picket, and on the road entered into conversation 
with the officer who comnunded it. He was so pleased with the clear and judi- 
ious observations of theiatter, that he determined to appoint him to his staff. 
‘Pajol, aide-de-camp to Kleber, delivered the order of appointment to this officer, 
who turned out to be Ney. 

Other great warrios began to distinguish themselves in conducting the war 
into the heart of Gernany: Scherer and Jourdan united themselves to Kléber in 
the campaign of 17/4—the van was led by une whose high fortune has survived 
till now, and is likely to continue :— 

“ Bernadotte 1d the van. This officer had been recently promoted to the 
rank of Genera}; he combined with the courage which characterized the army 
of Sambre-et-Meuse, an experience seldom fouud at that period in the French 
ranks. He he been a soldier from the age of fourteen ; had seen service ini 
America as wll as in Europe ; and had evinced on the banks of the Delaware, 
as he then dé on the Sambre, that eagle eye, and velocity of manceuvre, which 
few of his dlleagues then possessed. He added to the ascendency which the 
habit of w#fare had given him, many qualities not 1+ss precious in a soldier. 

He was eterprising, intrepid, and as ardent in action as in the expression of his 
opinions. His enthusiasm delighted the men under his command ; his fine, 
soldierli® appearance, and his confidence, warmed their imaginations. There 
was noAing too difficalt for them when led on by him—nothing they would not 


exactly supply.—Latifeh Namek. 


Lord Byron.—I have always had a strong love of mischief in my nature, (said 
Byron,) and this still continues, though I do not very often give way to its dictates. 
It is this lurking devil that prompis me to abuse people against whom I have not 
the least malicious feeling, and to praise some whose merits (if they have any) I 
am little acquainted with; but I do itin the mischievous spirit of the moment 
to vex the person or persons with whom I am conversing. Is not this very 
childish ! and, above all, for a poet, which people tell me Tam? All I know is, 


poets, I mean—resemble paper-kites ; we soar high into the air, but are held to 
the earth by a cord, and our flight is restrained by a child—that chiid is self. 
| We are but grown children, having all their weaknesses, and only wanting their 
| innocence ; our thoughts soar, but the frailty of our nature brings them back to 
earth.—udy Blessington’s Conversations. 


Every Body has his Bubbiy Jock.—The following anecdote of the late Sir 
Walter Scott has a genuine appearance. and we do not recollect of ever seeing 
it published. A gentleman, in conversing with the illustrious author, remarked 
that he believed that it was possible that perfect happiness might be the lot of 
| somebody or other. Sir Walter dissented. “ Well,” said the gentleman, 
“there is an idiot, who, I am certain, will confirm my opinion ; he seems the 
| very beau ideal of animal contentinent.”’ The daft individual was snooving along, 
| humming to himself, when Sir Walter Scott addressed him—“ Weel, Jamie, hoo 
| are ye the day?” “ Brawley, ou brawley,” answered he. ‘“ Now, Jamie, have 
| ye plenty to eatand drink’ ‘“‘Ouaye.” ‘“ And keep you warm?” ‘“ Ou aye.” 
| * And are a’ the folk kindto ye?” ‘‘Ou aye.” ‘ There,” said the poet's an- 
| tagonist, crowing, “is a perfect happy creature.” ‘Not so fast,’’ continued 
| Sir Walter. “Is there naething, Jamie, that bathers you ata’’” ‘Ou aye,” 
| said the idiot, changing his merry look, “ there’s muckle Bubbly Jock that fol- 
| lows me wherever I gang.” ‘‘ Now,” said Sir Walter, “ you see from this that 
| the very simplest and stupidest of mankind are haunted by evil of some kind 
| Or other—in short, every one has his Bubbly Jock.” —Edinburgh Evening Post. 
| Coolness in Battle—The moment of our arrival was also the moment of 
| Napoleon’s last advance, and the fire to which we were exposed, both 
| of cannon and musketry, was very severe. After having seen my brigade 
occupy the position he had assigned to it, Lord Uxbridge (the present 
Marquess of Anglesey) left me to proceed to Vandeleur’s brigade, which 











that if I am, poets can be greater fools than other people. We of the craft— | 


An Era.—At the Assizes at Stafford on Friday, a jolly Boniface said that he 
| could depose to a certain fact from the circumstances of his going that night to 
bed sober! 


| Atthe Ruthin assizes, on Tuesday last, a learned wigsman put the following 
| question to a wituess—* You are a husbandman, I believe?” ‘ Noa, I’ma sin- 
gleman,” replied the clodpole. 


A favourite writer in the time of Garrick was in the habit, it is said, of ill- 
| treating his wife. Conversing one day with the actor, in a sentimental and feel- 
| ing-like strain, he observed “That a husband who could ill use a woman, whose 
| lot was, or shoul! be, in common with his, deserved to have his house fired.”’ 


| Ah! ah!” exclaimed Garrick, (who knew how the menage was conducted,) 
| * 7 hope , that your house is insured.” 


By areturnon the wine trade, printed by the orderof the House of Com- 
mons, it appears that during the last five years the importation of wine has di- 
} minished, though, as might be expected from the variety of the vintages, not in 
| a uniform proportion ; and that, on the whole, the consumption of wine in this 
, country has fallen off. In 1828, the number of gallons of all kinds imported 

was 9,637,951; in L829, it was 7,618,196; in 1830, it was 6,879,588 ; in 1831, 
it was 7,116,870; and in 1832, it was 6,0)8,480. The quantity entered for 
home consumption during these years does not exhibit the same variety, but shows 
a slight general decrease. In 1829, the quantity uf all sorts of wine permitied 
out of stock, was 4,790,076 gallons; in 1831, it had fallen below 4,500,000 gal- 
lons ; and in 1832, it was reduced to 4,423,325 gallons. By this table the con- 
sumption of French wines had fallen off, though not to a great extent. The 
number of gallons permitted out of stock in 1829 was 219,563 gallons, and in 
last year 198,289 gallons, making a difference of more than 20,000 gallons. The 
additional duty imposed on the wine consumed in the greatest quantity has not 
brought any great accession to the revenue. The duties in 1891 were 
£1,535,484, and in 1832, £1,566,758. 

Number of vagrants who were passed through the following counties during 
the year 1832, with their cost :—Middlesex, 9,576, £2,950, 5s 3d; Bedford, 
4,836, £1,096, 1s. 2d. ; Becks, 7,162, £762, 2s. 4d. ; Berks, 4,559, £1,136, 15s. ; 
Wilts, 3,429, £1,400, 198. 

A return of the numberand value of country bankers’ notes stamped in Eng- 
land, for the under-mentiened years, has just been laid before the House of Com- 








mons :—Value year ended 5th Jan. 1827, £1,289,775; 5th Jan. 1828, 
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£1,970,595 ; 5th Jan. 1829, £2,842,130 ; Sth Jan. 1830, £2,403,700 ; 5th Jan. 
1831, £1,955,430 ; 5th Jan. 1832, £2,217,915; 5th Jan. 1833, £1,751,685. 
Total in 7 years, £14,381,230. 

The number of persons who have obtained diplomas from the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, and those who were examined and rejected by the Col- 
lege during-the last five years, are as follow :—1828, diplomas, 394 ; rejected, 32 
—1829, diplomas, 470 ; rejected, 29—1830, diplomas, 481 ; rejected, 20—1831, 
diplomas, 406; rejected, 35—1832, diplomas, 402; rejected, 25. 

The expense of the under-mentioned establishments, for 1832, appears to be 
as follows :—Treasury, £64,752 11s. 2d. ; Home Department, £26,746 6s. 5d. ; 
Foreign ditto, £61,686 13s. 5d.; Colonial ditto, £28,314 13s. 7 1-2d.; Privy 
Council Office, £12,228 18s. 10d.; Board of Trade, £12,551 15s. Sd. 

The number of publicans in England and Wales convicted for permitting 
disorderly conduct in their houses, or for keeping them open at unlawful times, 
from 1st April, 1832, to the Ist of April, 1833, was 1,775. The number of beer- 
housekeepers convicted for like offences during the same period, was 3,559. 

The total amount of public money expended under the Charity Commission is 
£14,163 15s. 7d., of which sum £9,685 12s. 11d. has been paid for salaries, and 
£4,297 15s. 7d. inthe other expenses of the commission. The average number 
of days the commissioners have been employed on the business of the com- 
mission since their appointment under the Act | and 2 William IV., is about 190 
for each commissioner, 

The total number of bricks made in England and Scotland between the 5th of 
January, 1832, and the 5th of January, 1933, was 998,346,380: the duty re- 
ceived was £294,322 9s. 1 3-4d. The number of tiles made during the same 
period was 76,601,051 : the duty, £38,010 17s. 0 1-4d. 

Duty on Tiles.—The duty on tiles ceased on the 20th ult. In order that the 
public may be apprized of the benefit which ought to be derived from such ces- 
sation, we annex the following rate of the duties so repealed :—Plain tiles, per 
thousand, 5s. 8d. : pan or ridge tiles, 12s. 10d.; one hundred paving tiles, ex- 
ceeding ten inches square, 4s. 10d.; one hundred ditto, not exceeding ditto, 
2s. 5d. ; and other tiles not described, 4s. 10d. 

Exportation of Coals.—By a return to Parliament, it appears that during the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1833, 10,161 tons were exported to Gibraltar, 
605 tons to Spain and the Balearic Islands, 4.039 tons to Italy and the Italian 
Islands, 3,422 tons to Malta, 1,180 tons to the Ionian Islands, 2,435 tons to 
the Russian ports in the Black Sea, 323 tons to Turkey and Continental Greece, 
637 tons to the Morea and Greek Islands, 7,260 tons to Egypt. Total, 30,072. 

The half-yearly census, made up to June 30, states the number of individuals 
occupying furnished apartments in Paris at 44,843, of whom 39,610 are French, 
and 5,233 foreigners. In the return up to January last, the number was 38,492, 
of whom 33,765 were French, and 4,727 foreigners. 

The total official value of the imports into the United Kingdom for the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1833, was £44,586,241 15s. The total official value 
of exports from the United Kingdom for the same period, viz.—British and Irish 
produce and manufactures, £65,026,702 11s.; Foreign and Colonial merchandise 
£11,044,869 17s. ; total £76,071,572. 8s. 

The number of persons committed from the police-offices, in the year 1832, is 
as follows :—Bow-street, 2,904 ; Hatton-Garden, 3,541 ; Lambeth-street, 2,207 ; 
Great Marlhorough-street, 4,877; Marylebone, 2,818; Queen-square, 2,944; 
Thames-police, 1,248 ; Union-hall, 1,382; Worship-street, 1,567; Bridewell- 
prison, 748; Giltspur-street, 313; City House of Correction, 111; Newgate, 
394; Borough, 529; Brixton, 47. Total, 25,628. 

King’s Bench.—The number of writs sealed from the 30th day April, 1832, to 
the 10th of June, 1832, wae 754; of this number 23 are at the suit of clergy- 
men. The number of writs sealed from the 30th day of April, 1833, to the 10th 
of June, 1833, 733 ; of this number 200 are at the suit of clergymen. 

Common Pleas.—The number of writs issued out of the Common Pleas in Ire- 
land from the last day of April, 1832, to the 10th day of June in the same year, 
was 321: of this number 7 are at the suit of clergymen. The number of writs 
issued out of the same court in the like period in 1833, was 572: of this number 
265 are at the suit of clergymen. 

Law Exchequer.—The number of writs issued and sealed from the 30th day of 
April, 1832, to the 10th day of June in the same year, was 1,844. The number 
of writs issued and sealed from the 30th day of April, 1833, to the 10th day of 
June in the same year, was 3,036 ; the number of clergymen not distinguishable 
in this last court. 

—~— 


TRELAND NOT INJURED BY HER UNION WITH 


ENGLAND. 
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cumstances disprove your representations of the. ruinous effects of that great 
measure which you designate as *‘ the deso/ating Union?” 

Ireland is far from being as she ought to be; but it is her peasantry that re- 
quire legislative aid. They must be rescued from the reckless improvidence of 
the farmer, who, in competing for land, contracts to pay away so much of the 
proceeds in rent, that his reserve for wages is insufficient. They must be pro- 
tected from the landholder, who, from indifference to the interests of the pvor, 
while exempt from a labour-rate, covers the soil with pasture, and sends the la- 
bourers to beg or rob, or to make incursions into England. 

Are not your pastures and wastes now almost the sole causes of Irish distress? 
They render employment insufficient for the present rural population, and, conse- 
quently, lower wages, and increase beggary and crime. 

If you can by a law enforce the extension of rural employment, will you not 
instantly increase the rate of wages, extend the distribution of wages to all your 
labourers. increase and cheapen food, and also increase the demand for apparel 
commensurately with the means of purchasing it? 

This law—and there would be no difficulty in framing or applying it—would 
lav the foundations of your prosperity. You have never been prosperous. Your 
Parliament neglected the means of promoting your prosperity ; and when it 
merged in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, you were suffering from the 
failure of all their commercial measures, as we shall show your next week, 
tracing the blighting influence of your domestic legislature through each separate 
branch of your trades and manufactures. 

In the meantime, let this sbort chatechism be digested. We have not room 
in this place, or we should show how all the articulations of your industry were 
cramped and crushed by the fatal jealousies and low intrigues of your own manu- 
facturers, under the sanction of a corrupt and jobbing legislature; how one trade 
was destroyed to give a tempurary excitement to another: and how, in the in- 
cessant vacillation produced by conflicting interests and base compromises, the 
domestic energies of the country were finally so shattered, that the fosterage of 
England was exerted jn vain to revive the expiring commerce, which sunk under 
you own infatuated law-makers. 

(The Atlas of the 28th thus resumes the subject :—] 

THE REPEALER’S CATECHISM. 

We promised to return to this subject, and to show in what a ruinous spirit the 
Irish Parliament legislated for the manufactures and trades of Ireland. In our 
last, we took a period of twenty years previously to the Union, starting two years 
before the date of Mr. Grattan’s free trade, and following up our inquiries for 
eighteen years subsequently, during which time the Irish Parliament possessed 
all the advantages of that important measure, and cetainly had no excuse for not 
availing itself of circumstances singularly favourable to the commercial and 
trading interests of the country But did the Irish Parliament use these extraor- 
dinary opportunities with wisdom! Did the domestic manufactures and trades 
flourish throughout that period! We answer, No—and here are our proofs. 

The Irish Parliament conceived, that the true way to make Ireland prosperous 
was to extend her manufactures ; so, without waiting to improve the condition 
of the peasantry, and create a home market for the increased manufactures, they 
resolved in 1781 to advance money to English adventurers and Irish speculators, 
for establishing manufactories. Many thousands of pounds were spent in this 
way, and many thousands of English operatives were induced by the adventurers 


in the country—and each set of manufacturers, as they proceeded, obtained pro- 
tecting laws to guide their ewn peculiar interests. In a few years the parlia- 
mentary grants were losi—in the meantime a home-market had not beer created, 
and the protecting laws became ruinous in operation. 

The system of granting bounties on the exportation of the manufactures was 
soon resorted to; but this proved insufficient, and in 1784, your Parliament re- 
sorted to the most extraordinary expedient ever devised, that of encouraging their 
own countrymen to buy the manufactures, by granting large sums of the public 
taxes to pay bounties on the sale of Jrish manufactures in the Irish markets. 

But even this was ineffectual, and in 1787 the Parliament was deliberating 
whether the bounty ought to be continued. Accordingly, on the Sth of February 
in that year, the cotton manufacturers of Belfast and Drogheda, presented peti- 
tions for the continuance of the bountry, stating that their manufactures could not 
be carried on without a bounty of £5 per cent. on sales at home ; in addition to the 
protecting duty which restricted importation, and gave them a monopoly of the 
Irish markets. 

Is this the vaunted prosperity of your great commercial era? 

Now turn to your Parliamentary records, and trace the circumstances which 
produced the decay of each branch of trade,—a decay which you erroneously at- 
tribute to ‘the desolating Union.” 

THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

There were woollen manufactures in Ireland until 1699, but they were em- 

ployed by foreign markets, for when by a law passed in that year they were in- 








Was not Ireland declining from 1780 to the period of the Union, according to 
the representations made by the Irish manufacturers and traders to their own 
Parliament! 

That is the period to which you are usually referred by your public men as oue 
of great prosperity—yet, was it not closed by an insurrection, in which the great 
mass of the population participated, in consequence of the general wretchedness 
that prevailed amongst them! 

Did not great distress exist among the manufacturing classes in 1781, when 
an Irish law to prevent arrests for small debts had destroyed credit, andthe smal! 
manufacturers could not obtain loans to buy materials? (See petitions from Cork 
and Wexford, presented to the Irish Parliament on the 30th of October and 6th 
December, 1781.) , 

Does it not appear that on the 31st of October, 1783, the Lord Mayor and 
citizens of Dublin presented a petition for measures to re-establish ‘ the almost 
ruined manufactures ;”’ and that on the 3d of the following month petitions were 
presented from the guild of merchants in Dublin, from Cork and various other 
parts of the kingdom, representing that alarming circumstances of distress pre- 
vailed throughout the country ! 

You are told that Dublin has been ruined by the Union ; but see whether the 
decay of trade there has not been produced by other causes. Was not the trade 
of that city decaying on the 15th of February, 1787, when the merchants and 
shopkeepers petitioned against sales by auction, and when the auctioneers rep- 
reseuted that the manufacturers had suffered ruinous consequences by the * fre- 
quent failures” of shopkeepers, particularly silk mercers—the class that looked 
for support to the families of members of Parliament and public functionaries! 
On the 25th February, 1793, the parishioners of St. Luke represented tu Parlia- 
ment that their manufacturing “afforded them avery scanty subsistence,” and 
that their parish, which includes a great part of the liberties wherein all the Dub- 
lin manufacturers carried on trade, had declined considerably during the pre- 
ceding twenty years. Dees not this prove that your Parliaments did not promote 
trading ,rosperity? They did not even take care of the interests of Irish do- 
mestic servants ; for, on the 18th of March, 1793. the servants presented a pe- 
tition, complaining of distress created among them by the employment of 
foreigners. 

Will you say that these are but partial instances? Well, then, look to the 
petition of the principal manufacturers of woollens and cottons, presented to 
Parliament on the 30th of April, 1793. It sets forth that from * the commence- 
ment of the failures and distresses in England,” the Irish goods then in a state 
of preparation, and those subsequently mace to keep the workmen employed, 
were allon hand; that “nearly fifteen thousand worl:men were then in wretched- 
ness ;" and that many of the best artificers had gone to America. Preceed fur- 
ther in your parliamentary records, and you will learn that, in 1793, government 
advanced £200,000 to the manufacturers to prevent their total ruin. 

Now read what Dr. Crumpe, a member of the Royal Irish Academy, wrote of 
the state of Dublin at this period, in his celebrated prize essays :—* I know not 
a more disadvantageous situation for any undertaking than Dublin, in which idle- 
ness and dissipation are still too predominant. ‘The effects of such a situation 
are but too visible in the riots and clamours of i/s dissolute and starving manu- 
facturers.” (Page 34.) 

But perhaps you will attribute the distress of 1793 toa scarcity of money 
caused by the banking system. This was not the cause. Onthe 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1794, the corporation for the relief of the poor of Dublin, stated to Par- 
liament that *‘ the dearness of provisions and fuel’ was the principal cause of the 
distress. 

Perhaps, too, you may suppose that the distress was only temporary. You 
shall see that it was not limited to a short period, or to a small! part of the com- 
munity, orto a portion of the kingdom; but that it endured throughout your pe- 
riod of vaunted ard imaginary prosperity, from 1780 to 1800, and that it pervaded 
all classes of the community, and prevailed throughout the country. 

If Dublin had been a great and prosperous city before the Union, would it 
not be natural to suppose that house tradesmen had good employment! Well, 
in 1797 a bill was submitted to Parliament, for the purpose of regulating the 
bui!ding of houses, so as to prevent the extension of fire. Against this bil] the 
corporations and house tradesmen petitioned—representing that carpenters, &c. 
were then “ reduced to the utmost distress by want of employment” 

That there is at present great misery in Dublin is undeniable ; but is it not also 
undeniable that dram-drinking is a principal cause of it? 

Manufacturing has declined in Dublin (but not in consequence of the Union, as 
shall be demonstrated), the industrious operative manufacturers are now located 
in England or America, and the manvfacturing quarters uf the city are in a 
wretched condition; bat Dublin is rapidly extending across its eastern bounda- 
ries A new square, and many new streets, containing first-rate mansions, have 
been formed within the kist few years; all these fine residences are let as soon 
as finished, and stil! house-rent is considered to be very high. Do not these cir- 


terdicted from exporting their woollens except to England and Wales, they all left 
the country, and settled on the continent, some (who were Protestants) in Saxony, 
others (who were Catholics) in Spain, and many, both Protestants and Catho- 
lics, settled in France on the invitation of Louis XIV., who, notwithstanding his 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, guaranteed to the Irish Protestants the sa = 
rights as French citizens of the established religion. 

If there had been a home market, all these manufactures would not have gone 
into exile. But there was not one; and when the Irish Parliament opened your 
commercial era in 1782, they neglected to create this home market, but proceeded 
at once to encourage the manufacturing of supplies. Your new woollen trade, 
therefore, was never prosperous before the Union. 

On the 31st of October, 1783, and the following day, petititions were present- 
ed from the woollen and worsted manufacturers, complaining of “ unparalleled 
distress.” They then asked for protecting duties—these were imposed ; and in 
1787 (5th and 12th February), petitions were presented for aid to keep the men 
at work, owing to the dearness of wool. In the following February similar peti- 
tions were presented from Dublin and Cork ; and in 1793 (18th June) the worsted 
weavers of Dublin petitioned, representing that they were reduced to “ penury 
| and famine,” that of two thousand looms employed in Dublin in 1739, less than 
| a fourth were at work in 1793; and that in 1789 a similar stagnation prevailed 


| in their trade until the public resolved to purchase their manufactures for ap- 
| parel. 





In 1800, the Irish woollen trade generally was in a ruinous state, according to 
the report of a committee of the Irish House cf Commons, in the appendix to 
the journals, No. 995, dated 29th May, 1800. 

The war gave a stimulus to it after 1800; but in 1810 the trade of Dublin 
suffered so much by failures that nearly all the srnall manufacturers were ruined. 

There are now near Dublin several establishments, some conducted by English 
proprietors, and they are prosperous notwithstanding the Union, and the abolition 
of all bounties and protecting duties. 

THE COTTON TRADE. 

The Irish Parliament left the cotton trade ina struggling condition, protected 
from English competition by an import duty of 68 per cent. on grey and white 
cottons, and 46 per cent. on prints. In 1816, these monstrous taxes on con- 
sumers were reduced to 10 per cent. In 1825 the trade was free. Well, in 
1801, the imports of matcrials amounted to only 1,575,789 Ibs. 
imports of materials increased to 3,286,429 lbs. ; and in 1825, they further in- 
creased to 6,768,453 Ibs. 

You must admit that these results are authantic ; but you will say that the in- 
crease has tended to diminish the linen trade—granted : yet, does not the increase 
prove that you can have ; prosperous trade without either the repeal or protect- 
ing duties? 

It is to be always borne in mind that this cotton trade has increased in Ireland, 
notwithstanding its being the trade in which England's competition is most power- 
ful ; and this circumstance proves that if trade be let alone, and the people 
enabled to buy the fabrics, it must flourish. 

_Now see what a state your cotton trade was in during the great era of ima- 
ginary prosperity, 

On the 8th February, 1787, the cotton manufacturers of Belfast and Drogheda, 





£5 per cent. on home sales, and a protecting duty against England. In 1793, 
the trade was supported with loans. On the 6th of February, 1794, the weavers 
petitioned for the repeal of a duty on the importation of cotton yarn, imposed to 
protect the spinners, and which was impoverishing the weavers. And again, on 
the 13th of February, 1797, the weavers petitioned for an increased duty on the 
importation of grey cotton, as great numbers of operatives previously employed 
were at the time “ reduced to beggary.” 

On the other hand, the spinners were working their own ruin while impoverish- 
ing the weavers and hosiers. In 1794, they petitioned from all parts against the 
repeal of the import duty on spun cotton, although they admitted that they were 
making no other profit than the amount of the protecting duty, and that a great 
portion of their machinery was idie. The duty was not repealed ; yet the spin- 
| ners wore, in 1797, driven to seek for an increase of it, when the weavers had 
been “ reduced to beggary.” 

THE SILK TRADE. 

What was the state of this trade before the Union ? 

On the 31st of January, 1788, the Dublin manufacturers represented to Par- 
liament that “ more than one half of the working manufacturers were then, 
by want of employment, reduced te a degree of wretchedness beyond descrip- 
tion. 

On the 2!st of June, 1793, they represented that the trade was “ nearly anni- 
hilated ;”’ that in 1791 twelve hundred looms were employed, and several thou- 


sand workers, nine tenths of whom had been subsequently reduced to penury, and 
were a burden to their fellow citizens. 








to settle in Ireland—the grand object being to establish a Protestant population | 


In 1817, the | 


stated to Parliament that they could not carry on their trade without a bounty of 


| short of ten or twelve pounds, and this to recever ten or twelhe shillings 
. 


j THE LEATHER TRADE. 

Here is another proof of the mischievous legislation of your Parliament. 

On the 16th of April, 1787, the Irish tanners obtained a law to prevent jobbers 
and forestallers from dealing in hides and skins. On the 2lst of February and 
10th of March, 1790, the shoemakers represented to Parliament that in conse- 
quence of the fraudulent practices of the tanners and leather-sellers, the shoes 
were bad and dear, whereby the export trade had been lost ; and that the export 
of leather was also injured. On the 9th of March, 1792, the shoemakers again 
complained of the ruin of their trade. And as an ultimate consequence of the 
decay of the shoe-making trade, the tanners represented in February, 1797, that 
their trade was gone to decay. The Dublin tanners stated that owing to a decline 
of 2d. per lb. in the price of leather, in 1794, they tanned, in 1795, ten thousand 
hides less than their usual number. They also stated that their export trade 
which amounted to fifty thousand hides annually, was lost. . 

THE LINEN TRADE. 

This trade was destroygd by a variety of suicidal causes. The quality of the 
production was inferior, and the price was high; fraudulent practices of the 
weavers of coarse linens provoked competition in England ; and the subsequent 
competition of cottons reduced and nearly extinguished the trade. 

In some resolutions of the Irish House of Commons, agreed to on 7th March 
1782, it is stated that large quantities of Irish linen had been returned from Eng- 
land in consequence of being unsound, owing to the injudicious use of lime in 
bleaching, and that deficient measure, and other frauds of the Drogheda weavers 
had forced the manufacturing of linens in Lancashire and other parts of England. 
At first the English manufacturers used Irish yarn, but it was so dear that they 
afterwards obtained supplies from the Continent, and, ultimately, the increase of 
the English spinning mills was so great, that Ireland was compelled to take her 
supplies of coarse yarn from England. 

A high bounty on exportation was granted to encourage the Irish trade by the 
Irish Parliament; bot an equal bounty was afterwards granted by the English 
Parliament on the exportation of English and Scotch linens. The bounty was 
regulated by quantity and not by value, and the English and Scotch manufacturers 
wisely confined themselves to the cheapest qualities of linen upon which the 
bounty was the highest in proportion, while the Irish continued to export the 
dearest qualities, upon which the bounty was, of course, the lowest. Thus the 
Irish lost the English market, which came to be entirely supplied with coarse 

inens by the English manufacturres. 

The Irish manufacturers, finding that the English had rendered themselves in- 
dependent of Ireland by obtaining cheap yarn from the Continent, applied for 
leave to import it ; but the linen board, consisting of land proprietors, members 
of Parliament, and jobbers, whose whole object was, as it still continues to be 
the whole object of the Irish landlords, to preserve that system by which they 
could get the highest rents, refused to support the prayer of the manufacturers. The 
result was, that the Irish linen trade, unable to compete against advantages which 
the Irish proprietors would not concede, rapidly declined, and was destroyed by 
the corrupt and blind policy of those who were its natural protectors. And this 
destruction was consummated before the ‘‘ desolating union.” 

But those who bewail the loss of the linen trade, which, as the material is a 
product of the soil, not an importation, is undoubtedly to be lamented, should re- 
member that cotton has extensively superseded the use of linen, and that its 
economy and utility are now so universally felt, that it would be impracticable 
by any measure short of its prohibition, to restore the manufacture of linen to 
its former state of prosperity. But this prominent and obvious cause of the 
decline of the linen trade is independent of the Union; and if proofs were re- 
quired to show that the exports of the fine linen, a type uf the actual condition 
of the trade, have been in a state of improvement in Ireland since the Union 
we find them in the parliamentary report on Ireland, dated the 16th of July, 1830. 
The following return exhibits the totals of millions of yards exported in each of 
the years specified. 


———————— 





| 1801 | 1805 | 1809 | 1815] 1817 | 1821 | 1825 








‘Yo Great Britain - - - - - 34 40 | 33 35 50 45 524 
To Foreign Countries - - 3 3 | 4 4 | 6 | 4 24 
>... 37 | 43 | 37 | 39 | 66 | 40 | 65 














The exports have not been registered since 1825, or we might be able to fol- 
low this statement into demonstrations of sufficient amount of subsequent pros- 
perity, to prove that the Union, at all events, has not been the “ desolating” 
measure it is so flippantly described to be. 

A similar course of evidence might be adduced in reference to the other 
branches of trade, but we cannot surrender space to the inquiry. Such persons 
however, as wish for full and authentic information, may obtain it by consulting 
Mr. Stanley’s admirable Commentaries on Ireland, from which the bulk of these 
facts are derived, and which we cannot too strongly recommend, as a work that 
completely refutes the monstrous fallacies put forward by the Kepealers. 

Such is a slight history of the state of Irish trade under an Irish Parliament ; 
exhibiting unparalleled anomalies, unnatural conflicts of the domestic interests, 
and the most revolting picture of legislative knavery and incapacity that can be 
discovered in the annals of representative governments. It is evident that the 
trade of Ireland rapidly sunk after Mr. Grattan’s measure in 1782, because the 
Parliament did not take advantage of the favourable opportunities which were 
then developed to its hands; it is evident that before the Union, trade was in 
such a state of depression that the expiring efforts of the legislature were di- 
rected, not to improve it merely, but actually to preserve it from utter ruin; and 
it is evident that since the Union some branches of trade have permanently re- 
vived, (we do not include the excitement occasioned by the war, which was suc- 
ceeded by a languor that still enfeebles the whole country,) and that no branch 
of trade is in a worse condition than it must have been if the Union had never 
taken place. With these facts—important and irrefutable—before them, the 
people of Ireland should pause before they suffer their judgment to be misled by 
the artful declamation of interested demagogues. 

—_—>—. 


THE NEW IRISH CHURCH ACT, AND CONDITION 
OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 
Krom Bell's Weckly Messenger. 

Though we should regret as much as any persons in the empire that any at- 
tack should be made upon the institutions of the country, and should eventually 
obtain success under any political state of parties, we still agree with a large 
portion of the Tories as well as the Whigs, that the state of Ireland had be- 
come so peculiar, and the condition of the Irish clergy so unfortunate, that it 
was absolutely necessary for the House of Lords to pass the Reform Bill. 
They discharged their duty, and no more than their duty, in qualifying some of 
the more obnoxious clauses, and particularly the clause by which the incomes of 
livings, which were to be suspended because no clerical service had been per- 
formed during three years, were enacted to fall absolutely into the hands of the 
Commissioners. With a worthy attention to the interests of religion, and with 
a just knowledge of the peculiar circumstances of Irish parishes, the Lords have 
so qualified that clause, thatit is now enacted, that in all cases the Commis- 
sioners shall inquire by what circumstances such clerical service has been sus- 
pended, and when it shall appear that it has resulted from the want or ruinous 
state of the church or parsonage heuse, they shall forthwith apply the income of 
the parish to build a suitable church and house, and thus restore the parish to 
Divine Service. Itis a matter of astonishment to us, that in a Christian and 
Protestant House of Legislature there should be any opposition to this amend~ 
ment, and we must express our satisfaction that it was finally carried, 

The ultimate success of the bill in the House of Lords must still be attribut- 
ed to two causes only. ‘The first istae peculiar condition of the Irish Church 
and the utter distress into which the rejection of the bill would have caét the 
Irish clergy ; the other is the extraordiary state of parties, and that division 
and disunion among the Tories which has led to all their defeats as a party and 
which, indeed, as a party.has completely riined all their hopes, and throws them. 
very far from all reasonable expectations of resuming power. 

The extraordinary state of the Irish clergydoes not seem well understood in 
England. When the efforts of the Catholic Unien, with O'Connell at their 
head, had succeeded in raising such a general nsistance to tithes, that the Irish 
farmers almost universally refused to pay them, Lord Althorp pondunell his act 
by which the government were to make a small advance to the clergy, and to 
take the collectiun of tithes into their own handy ‘This act was passed and 
the government immediately commenced the wok, and began to callent the 
tithes by processes and eae ye hy the Irish Atterney-General. But the at- 
tempt was scarcely made before it universally failed, nig : 
anticipated. ‘I'o what possible purpose could it be £4 any ey ty wea 
thousand processes, and Chancery processes too, againstgo many Irish paupers ; 
the tithe of many of them not exceeding ten shillings, nd one single parish 
(from the sub-division of Irish farms) having frequently me thousand of these 
small tithe-payers? ‘The costs of the smallest of these proesses could not fall 
be levied on paupers. In the first place, it is necessary to Save the —, > 
processes of the recusant, and the three hundred thousand of tip re re 
dom. How was it possible to find officers of the court in suffgjent numb 
and sufficient to serve these processes through nearly all the jrishes ye 
kingdom, where all the people were prepared to resist them. andto ca “4 
upon their entrance. And, if it were impossible to serve the proces ene 
more impossible must it he to levy the execution ’—to seize, carr: 
sell the goods ; and such goods—trucks, half-starved horses and pin 
asses, pigs, and geese: and in such numbers—the stock of the wh 
We happen to know something of the state of Ireland, from ha 
through the country ; and when Lord Althorp’s enforcing bill was fi 
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we were utterly astonished at this further and stronger proof of the uttr igno- 
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rance of the Wigs of common and daily life and practice. Accordingly the | taken to introduce a white population, as that will add to the safety of the whites, | second act—* An Old Man would be woving,”—was executed with astonishing 
¥ whole scheme failed, and the government were compelled to give up the at- 


} , oad by encreasing their numbers, and lay the foundation of new branches of industry. | brillianey, and rewarded with a rapturous encore. This piece is one of the 

pom gto ond hewpeion euahee poet ssooeut thr by San chia Silk, cotton, and cochineal may be produced with great advantage in Jamaica, | touchstones of the opera, and there are few performers who have ever done it 
. } ? s vill, ‘ . : 3 * 2. ‘ A » ° . . ; r . . * ‘ . . Py 

and better means is provided to pay the clergy. It is thus clear, that if this bill and we are glad to see by an article in the Courant that the public attention is | justice; taken as a mere song, it may require but little skill in its execution, 


had been rejected, the clergy would have been left in the condition in which they directed to these objects. Reports prevail at Kingston that the Earl of Mul- | but when performed, as it ought to be, with reference to the sense of the opera, 
were before the bill had passed—that is, in extreme and hopeless poverty, and 


: Pa i ; grave is about to be recalled. We have seen nothing of this kind, however, in | it is most difficult to manage with sufficient adroitness. But all this was fully 
totally vitor ni oC gp sev oi . ai gg Soe — —— the English papers. effected on Thursday evening; to a wonderful display of vocal power, a 
one. t is under this consideration that the Duke o eliington, an 1e : ‘ . 43 one ; 7 
ne a portion of the Tories who act with him, have wibbowen tale opposi- In the Albion of the 31st ult., wheu speaking of Mr. Tennyson's motion for degree ot heathen was _— reeteehanbety: the most fastiilods ; nor nae oy 
tion, and suffered the third reading of the bill to pass. a repeal of the Septennial Act, we stated that the opinion generally prevailed ficiently express our admiration at the concluding passage, when a laughing shake 
The second cause of the success of this measure is the peculiar state of pat- | in England that five years would ultimately be substituted for seven, for the du- of a most extraordinary length aud strength, was directed to the sleeping Doc- 
ties. A few omeg will be sufficient to explain this part of our subject. bi en ration of Parliaments. The Montreal Daily Advertiser upon this, remarks,— | 'F Bartolo. The little trio between the Count, Rosina, and Figaro, (the old 
‘Tories are divided into two parties, the h Tories and the Low ‘Tories, the = 5 ; / ee er deat 0% ots . 
Duke of Wellington being the sme nl ates ere fe mA As Earl of | “ For five read three—who ever heard of quinquennial Parliaments ?” and beautiful *Zitti, Zitti,’’) was charmingly performed, and the whole opera 
Harromby and the-Doke of Beckitgham ‘are considerélt the thiefe of the SUS It is not usual with us to call any paper to account for its opinions ; nor do we closed with an éclat, that reminded us of the days gone by. Mr. Wood, to 


or Ultra-Tories. ‘The Ultra-‘Tories are not only opposed to the Whigs, but have | often make any reply when our opinions are attacked, but as the remark of the whom our attention is also due, is a very sweet singer, with a good and clear 
an old grudge with the Duke of Wellington, and have never acted cordially with 


Th : ‘ a Montreal Advertiser would seem to imply an inaccuracy in our statement in tenor voice, of moderate force, but great power in modulation. In the opening 

Weilings af paryd ale a en ig it + jane Again, ~ a reference to public opinion in England, we, in this case, depart from our rule, in duet with Rosina, his second was exceedingly good, and throughout the opera, he 
c on and his party can have no hopes of successfully carrying on - wi : . aref A, : : 

ministration of public affairs without on eticiont and influential leader in the order to show the grounds upon which we made that statement. so ee » bruce nono preteg as a eae 
Commons, and the Commons possess no other man of this weight, character, Lord Althorp, in the debate, said hedid not oppose the motion upon principle, | "!8 42! iw devafien nT 2A ge : pod cook 0» bitiyha: rep | 
and talents, but Sir Robert Peel. But, in the late crisis, when it was put to | but objected to the inconvenient period of the session at which it was brought for- most excellent; this gentleman always brings out his character in bold relief, 
of aa seceded sores en teil eppuhguenn of ‘Tory Min ie a5 ar ward. And subsequently his lordship remarked that if the duration of Parlia- but without any extravagance ; he never mars the efforts of others by over-act- 
4 . , " " aT ister e de- , . i P ‘ al s * . . P a e 
- the ape eee: “ reg and the aes ntof a “7 ; * hand of | Ments was cut down to three years it would diminish the fixed and steady march | !ng in himself, but fairly fellows his author, and plays in his service. Reynold- 
Pseengatentieg te ge Pm gs Poni ah gag alley E iagese!, pet ade of publi heal son as Figaro, aided the concerted pieces, and executed the Barber very 
Commons, he could not induce himself to incur the peril of a situation so re- public business. a ite } : 
sponsible and critical. Upon receiving this answer, it is stated, and we believe Lord John Russel said, that he had come to the opinion that triennial Parlia- | @musingly. 
truly, that the Duke of Wellington replied, ‘Then I must wash my hands of 
the whole business; the bill must take its chance and pass.”"—Such are the 
























































































ments would cause the destruction of our mixed constitution, but he saw some 


advantage in making the duration five years Mr. Sinclair has returned from his trip to Canada, and proceeds immediately 
causes under which the third reading has been successfully carried through the i osd Meatdiadt ; oo , hat Septennial Partiaments | Cincinnati, where he has an engagement. From that place he will prosecute 
House of Lords, though a majority of at least forty were prepared and anxious ard Howick said be was not prepered to declare that Septennial Parliaments j J ans i iff 
: y > g ayority s y } . Pp were the most advantageous; but he hail no difficulty in making up hie mind his journey to New Orleans, stopping at different towns on the route. We con- 
i p i > seiv j Pre the panty Ss; Dut n n y ni . ‘ . T.: es iss ge he . 

to throw it out, because the Ministry had pledged themselves to resign in the : peers eg x y g cratulate oar readers ii that part of the Union on the visit this distingoisbied 
event of their defeat upon this measure. against triennial and annual ones. " list is al ke tl > 8's cabbietiet ch Man Oc 

Upon the whole, we are entirely satisfied that the bill has been carried, be- Mr. Hawkins said he was not bigotted to three or five years, but perhaps four voceiist © OL 0 eee ue. Mar. S. gag New Urieans, we un- 
cause it affords a present relief to the Irish clergy, a body of men (certainly with would be most advantageous. derstand, is a very advantageous one. 
some exceptions, as in all large numbers) who reflect honour upon their sacred 


. i *r. Jones have been acting for the last fortnight at Mr. 
y ; Mr. Stanley said it was not a question hetween seven years and five years Mrs. Austin and Mr. 
profession. We know it as & fact within our own knowledge, that one shilling or any other term, although the ese had been ineeniously contrived by the | Maywood’s Theatre, Philadelphia. We observe that the Tempest and Cinde- 
‘ i ar acre is al > averi 2 i y Engi ‘ sen S : 4 pet "aban : : : 
and sizpense per acre is about the average tithe of Ireland, and let rey English Right Hon. Gentleman to attract all who were in favour of five vears or four | rella have been performed there several times. 
farmer say whether this is an extravagant exaction upon land on which there is Seaeh. ec of ennai Padtinaneat And the Hou. Member for Oldham (Mr. Cob 

: . ge i 2 ; “ s, anni arliaments. And th 1 J ibe ihe Mr. Cob- 
no puor rates. In England, the tithes are at least doul le, and this with an ave bett), who had not yet learned to conceal his opinions. and whom no one coulc “ ‘ Friday in that ci M 
rage of at least four shillings an acre poor-rated. For ourselves we must repeat, an a of eaapel'ae k 2 oly aimaps ae h : aid aay candidly thet he would in order to be present at his benefit, announced for Friday in that city. rs. 
that of ali men in the world we least grudge the country clergy, both of England aig pecrdoen Bir-eenceineteyy eaprettintetes. Areata: iene Pp ecw 


Mr. Jones returned immediate- 
ly after his appearance at the Park Theatre on Thursday last. to Philadelphia, 


a le pies die oe : : 
and Ireland, their moderate and well-earned pittance take the five years, because he knew they could not stop there Austin will proceed with him to Baltimore for a week, after which their return 
; marr : Sir Edward Cudrington said he would support the motion, because he was | to this city may be expected, / 
4 NEW PROCESS OF PAINTING anxious to get rid of Septennial Parliaments. He would prefer five years, be- We understand that Miss Sterling, the celebrated performer on the Piano 
< 4 J Rae - 4 aN. 


, ‘ — cause it was more likely to be carried. Should no motion be made by the Right 
We have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Lamb go through the principal parts ope , ; 


Forte, has returned to this city, and will re-commence giving instructions in 
: ; . ; . Hon. Gentleman to fix a certain period, he would on some future occasion move 
of his new process of painting, the advertisement of which has appeared in seve- 


> ; , music immediately. Her talents ave indisputable. 
4 be ; : that Parliament shall continue for not more than five years . 
ral recent Numbers of the Literary Gazette ; and it is but justice to that gentle- We aistt vied Bs srke 6 0 k ee ee eres <a 
man to say, that it is a process which exhibits considerable ingenuity, and which oni erg eg ide eets ho nde Danby’s magnificent picture of the Opening of the Sixth Seal is now exhibiting 
produces a broad and powerful effect with comparatively little labour. ments of different English journals, but we believe we have already sufficiently at the American Academy in Barclay-street. The sublimity of the subject, and 
The prooess naturally divides itself into three parts.—The first, is the prepa- | answered the question of ‘* Who ever heard of quinquennial Parliaments?” 
ration of the ground. On any primed pannel, canvass, or milled-board (as sold 


the masterly manner in which this great picture is executed, renders it one of the 
most sublime and attractive of the works of art now before the public. 

We observe, by the late Nova Scotia papers, that the Lord Bishop is making 
the tour of his extensive diocese, from which much good may be expected. 
‘The active piety and benevolence of this exemplary Prelate is highly useful, and 
merits the warmest gratitude of the Church. 

We lament to announce the death of Dr. Cochran, Vice President of Windsor 
College, which took place oa the 4th ult. No man ever enjoyed, or deserved 
a better reputation. 





at the colour shops), a coat is laid of lake white, ground in oil ; and immediately ‘a 
afterwards the pannel (if pannel it be) is held nearly upright, and some finely- PARK THEATRE. 
pounded white marble, having been put in a sort of muslin bag, is sifted so as 
to fall upon the wet paint, to which of course it adheres. When the surface ap- 
pears to be covered in one direction, the pannel is turned, and a fresh shower of | ist that has ever crossed the Atlantic appears to claim the applause and enthu- 
marble dust ts thrown upon it in another direction ; and soon all round. It is then} .:.. : =~ : 

: : . ~ | siasm of a New York audience. 
lef tto dry. In three days it will become sufficiently firm. A piece of sand-paper is 7" - , , . 
passed over the surface to remove the coarser particles of the marble, which are To those who are familiar with the merits of Mrs. Wood, so long known as the 
brushed off with a flat camel’s-hair pencil; and the ground is complete. ‘The | inimitable Paton, and who have watched her progress from her earliest 
second part of the process commences by rubbing inall the masses with a sponge, | efforts until her present elevation as the very Queen of Song, few in- 
dipped in dry powder-colours. If a landscape, for instance, cobalt may be used troductory remarks will be necessary ; but our readers at large may be informed 
for the sky, cobalt and a litt'e lamp-black for the distances, and lamp-black and that f the oom “hil it O thle lady et be 3 of Ne traindd 
a little Indian-red for the foreground. The toothof the ground makes it receive “ei bteantie te _ _ ” a ve oe -r sacra 5 | pegs 
the colours with great facility. ‘The lights are then taken out ; first with a piece | 1 the various and difficult duties of her profession, unti! by the union of 
of white-leather, afterwards with soft bread rolled into the shape of a small 


The reign of Opera has commenced ina princely style; scarcely were the 
dvors of this establishment opened for the season, ere the sweetest English vocal- 





Madame Bonpland, the lady of the celebrated naturalist who was so inhuman- 
ly confined by Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, arrived in the Orbit from 
Jamaica, and is on her way to lrance. 

The Canada papers announce, that Lady Aylmer is aboot to pay a visit to 





















































great natural powers, and an exquisite sense of the fine and beautiful in New York and Philadelphia. Her ladyship is now at Niagara. 
crayon, and eae with a scraper similar to that used by mezzotinto engravers. | music, with unwearied exertion and admirable tuition, a degree of perfec- We have great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the adver- 
= eS . , © -3 . > » 7 > . © n = - . . . js PY “f , } ‘ . 4 
| ag ete ye re ee pee d - “a oe re ope : hus | tion has been attained, never, we believe, equalled in the English, and scarcely | tisement of the North American Magazine, published at Philadelphia, under the 
the lig and snade an 1 a 8 uced,. A 80 9 astic P ° - ? . : : : ‘atyiie eh > 2 ars j 
tdi g P ri nate ah — 1¢ 1) | excelled in the Italian School. In one respect Mrs. Wood 1s uulike all other | editorial direction of Mr. Fatrfield. ‘The work, we understand, is highly pros- 
‘ spirit of wine is then, by the agency of two small brushes, sprinkled over the | ; ’ a ‘ serous, and from a frequent examination of the contents of the different num- 
> surface. ‘The spirit of wine speedily evaporates, and leaves the colours fixed by | Sigers; instead of being remarkable for a precise quality in the force, expres- fate ae dal vevedaninel it ent periodical of superior merit 
t the mastic. ‘The third part of the process consists in tinting the various objects | sion, or modulation of the voice, and which has given name toa style after the - : 
; pi tainge ee ig selecting we oy Mapa = sgt : — — performer, this lady presents a combination of excellencies, from whence it is Mr. George Long has just published a very useful and clever little book for 
] é 2 scrape ; sles g < ‘ ~ . 
: xe ones The picture is th ay on still be used to clear up the lights, if ne-) difficult to select one more remarkable than the others; and this is a fact not | students of the French language, and as it proceeds from a lady who has had 
. nessary. > > Is e shed. . ’ Pere: : 
: ‘ : ; _ ‘ ashione mn i 3si oe a Shcsaiin ee . many years experience in teaching, we can have no hesitation to recommend it 
e Of course the above is only a general and imperfect description of Mr. Lamb's fash oned out of our own impressions, but admitted where the sweet notes of pr Ramet Its plan and cetditbatiniide is excellent, and bears the following 
P process. ‘There are several essential points, a knowledge of which can be ob- | the vocalist have resounded, by those whose education and experience qualified title --—** Le Socidialatis dbs Commenanaia, A Gaile to the Orthography 
3) tained only by personal communication ; but a single lesson will be sufficient for | them to be judges. of the anal faualliee wioeds in the Fien ‘bh language : each of which is hove! 
‘ jo i aap pee on 1 have seldom ey 64) eter and “4 | ‘Toa voice of singular richness, and roundness, for the latter term may be | under the subject to which it belongs.” 
anxious to arrive speedily at sor ilt, the process must be peculiarly accept- A ; : , . . . 
: : employed, and an extende ass ainly and a half octaves w Ye adway, hz 
‘ able ; anie-will eucbla shont ba Giatth 's' plefece fe § couple of heute; and, if they employed, and an ¢ xtend d comp ass of certainly two and ah xctaves without Mr. Peter Hill, 94 Broadway, has just published an Alphabet of Botany, for 
d have any fancy, they may frequently turn to good account the suggestions which | the slightest flaw or imperfection in any one note, the Iuwer tones as clear asa | the use of wegrneere 8 J. Rennie, M. A Revised and corrected for the use 
™ the accidental forms produced in the early part of the process (like Cuzens’s | bell, and the upper ones as beautiful and bird-like as the sweetest of the feather- of American mere. haf _— spine. § —— of ra : ow — 
- ‘blots’ fifty years ago) will afford. It is an additional recommendation of the | ¢d race, isadded an execution that can only be understood by listening to it; the ric uc N. ' Pas 20 FOR OSS MDOe SOP ORRENTS, TOADS NP 
a eitbe » te . 7? ‘ uti ; ul science of Botany. 
h process that, the larger the work, the more easy is the execution bravura is an unbroken flood of melody, however rapid the stream; the ballad on ; . . 9 . 
iT icetiiennat Hinen Sits on lacmediens, Gene 0h tn ate hiene 5 im eink ; " rt The Harpers’ have just re-published the 2d vol. of the Polynesian Researches, 
i. a a ge at Nev zondon, ays, 73 a8 per cen - : | all that sensibility can demand or simplicity supply ;—the words are delivered by Mr. Ellis. The work, as we mentionec on a former occasion, is well exe- 
y ah =F aa TERT Ya | with a clearness most unusual with performers of the highest class. who gene- | cuted, and the reading public are much indebted to the publishers for putting 
I | wee phy AY Blow, rally neglect the meaning in attempt at the expression—whilst the energetic de- | these highly interesting voluines within their reach. 
——— —— - - ————————_——___—________——- | livery of the text im declamatory passages, and the manner in which they are The Sampo pear yg wae also just publisbhd the 7th volume of Miss Edge- 
- NEW W r Sat > epprr . ae . ‘ rd Novels 
N _NEW_ YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1833 breathed in other situations, prove as well by the grandeur of the one and the i : ng Ps a Silvio Pellico, translated from the Italian by Thomas 
a ; = = ~ = I é " : 80, Meme 8 Ol On P ? tf J 
(he British packet arrived at Halifax furnishes us with papers to the Sth of | pathos of the other, that the conception of this lady is as admirable as her exe- Roscoe. This work gives an account of the sufferings of Silvio Pellico, who 
‘ August, being one day later than the accounts direct. These papers, however, | cution is remarkable. We have listened to the strains of a Mountain, a Dick- | was long imprisoned by the Austrian authorities in Italy, for pulitical offences. 
ly do not supply us with any additionai information whatever. ins, and others of the English School, whose fame in Song yet lives in story, 
, P P | . e ons rc ’ . - . r 
ze We have given insertion to an article from the London Atlas on the subject | and we have heard of the vucal exploits of a Billington—but judging on the one [CommunicateD For THE ALBION. } 
| 7 yy uJ 
e- of the Repeal of the Irish Union, which we consider of great importance at the hand by comparison, and on the other from report, we must place Mrs. Wood in Pp — “ Seam y ayer : : 
it resent ent when that subjec fery a higher rank t! ny. ‘There may have been an especial excellence sack Saugerties Paper Manufacturing Company.—The paper on which this num- 
rT FEES OTS WEee pues Seryees 1S 60 Tervs ntly agitated. It is not agreeable, ¥ ‘ “fem a hte oe hey ©AC4, | ber of the Sentinel is printed was manufactured at the above establishment ; and 
° arts . whi: 7 : ° fie ‘ » te ¢ " 9 . , re ra k > arfect!y 1 . - ra P : 
of certainly, to see to what a low state many branches of Irish industry had arrived | that defies all atreinpts at comparison, but when we speak of the perfect!y polish- certainly, for its good quality, its fine texture, and beautiful and unblemished 
af at previous to the Union in 1800 ; but it is satisfactory, nevertheless, to observe | ed singer, the mistress of her own sweet science in all its departments, as wor- | whiteness, will speak emphatiaclly for itself; presenting, as it does, the print in 
T- ‘hat things are not worse now than they were at that period. Ji that fine but | thy of applause in the simple Scotch ballad as in the finished composition of | a8 fair and readable light as the eye could wish, and rendering oven & the finger 
ne unfortunate country could be relieved by a repeal of the Union no benevolent | Rossini—as great in her solitary exertion as in aconnected piece when the voice Gr hand ae pleasant « feeling — RO a Se eee Cae bs mg 
th ; ih . sense of touch could desire. We recognize, now, among other exchange prints, 
person could oppose it; but until that be made to appear, every prudent person, swells above every accompaniinent, and, as it were, startles the heart into rapture, the paper made at Saugerties, without the least difficulty ; and we find that it 
ve 4 ' . : , oP: ecraene Pingh mages " ’ 
vad we should apprehend, would pause before he advised any further change. It is in | We can only have a reference to that one who has so long been the pride and the | is in extensive use, already, in Philadelphia, New York, Albany, and interme- 
'S- vain to look for any remedy for Ireland until the cause of hi troubles be fully | Praise of English Opera. Our ear is familiar with the efforts of many of the Ita- | diate places in this and the neighbouring States. Among the journals which now 
us ascertained, and it is by no means certain that the Union san with any Sention lian musicians ; we have listened to Catalani, to the Pasta, and many others, freely use it are the Daily saved sig Evening Post, Albion, Observer, Com- 
of be regarded as that cause. Treland has long been the victm of political quack- and here again we state that Mrs. Wood, in her whole performance, has se!dom aie. town et venga s ete ea age ee were ow! &c an 
to ety. and Soce . sails ’ ; aa / ; . been exed sa ee aia C bail ‘ ere ‘ | TOrK; and we uncersta vd ) ede a tor it 1s inc easing rapidly from almos 
nr » ane ; . eGlngty ae favourite nostrum has alway, been in vogue for her en excelled, _— by these distinguished vocalists. As to Catalani, w . sat | every quarter. Considering the quality of the article, the terms are moderate ; 
\d~ relief. Catholic Emancipation was at one time the geat panacea—yvet what | Mute with astonishinent when the mighty volume of voice issued from her lips; | and we really wish all our subscribers would be punctual enough in paying their 
useful purpose did that effect for the country? It istrue that the time had | like a trumpet it awoke every dormant energy, and kindled an enthusiasin that | dues as to enable us to continue our custom to the enterprising, liberal, and ac- 
nt- rived for wiping the laws against the Catholics fromthe British statute books, {| ¥@% !rresistible ; we have heard her “Rule Britannia,” and behe!d the prodigious age seme nage! peer po - the peed which produces it. dig 
th, Rnd we in common with thousands rejo ; ittok place ; effect it exercised, but she lacked sweetness and passionate tenderness to repay jeter should be proud of suc RUESEES ; and its own newspaper readers 
- r y iced when it tok place ; but it would be pt i I “ P8Y | should not be the /ast to put the means in the hands of their editors to foster 
he Bisurd to say that that event contributed any thirf to the tranquillity of the the ear for its listening to a peal of vocal thunder: Catalani would shine at the them. One dollar and fifty cents per annum for journals printed on such paper 
ov tountry. Nowa repeal of the Union with Englan: is the favourite remedy, and | head of a host calling them to battle—but we asked for something more ; | must be promptly paid, or printers must receive funds from other sources than 
sa We are told unceasingly that, that will prove a soereign specific. Before it be | the heart was not touched, the eye had not confessed the power of the musician, | their subscrivers—to the great injury of the community at large, and the benefit 
| tried we think it incumbent on those wh o recchmend it so strongly, to show | 29d we went away only half gratified. The Pasta, in our opinion, is greater than of a special a patrons or aye But we wish increased success to the Sau- 
7° . | ‘ 7 ° « 2 ‘ 4 7 y a] y i 
in #hat the Union has been productive of the michief that is pretended. Cer- | Catalani, for with sufficient power for any display, she added a dignity that gave on: nye pret eater duke Uelonne than feces une in 
: . . rT , : . ) addition tc -excelle PS rc tloned, that, 8s an la- 
sh fhinly the article to which we refer our readts would lead to a different con- | her a sovereignty on the stage ; her exquisite acting likewise fostered the illu- bility it will wear their type /ess than most of other productions ie 
“ lusion. | sion of the scene wherein she appeared, for perhaps no actress ever identified ' 
j i i i ; y | herse awe = ste? WL Pe). 
to We have also given insertion to an article om Bell's Weekly Messenger, on | bets*!f so closely with her character. But with almost every requisite to render THE EMIGRANT, Newspaper, containing a copious detail of the domestic 
d ¢ trish Chureh Bill—which gives its ow explanation of the means which | a pertect, softness and simplicity were wanting. Semiramide is the part of the | nes and /ocal details from England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, is published 
e ‘used the bill to pass the House of Lords A part of this explanation may be | Pasta; truly she moves the Queen in every description, but to put her into the | every Wednesday, at the office of this paper, No. 76 Cedar-street, New York 
° ¥ g . * +, , " , w4 , ‘ ; ‘ . a ‘ 
_ ccurate, although we are still of opinion that the bill passed from a spirit of | part of a peasant, to give her a mountain air, or a country carol, would be to in- In addition to the above, it contains much information of great utility to Emi- 
4 ecommodation, and that the first step Owards that accommodation was the | Y°St her with a pantomitnic dress, and burlesque alike the scene and the grauts recently arrived in this country or the Canadas, and is sold at the low 
s thdrawing of the 147th clause, by t¥ spontaneous act of his Majesty's Minis- 1g ; price of $3 per anrum 
sh s. Bell's Messenger, we are gla‘to see, is becoming more rational again The oft-performed opera of Cinderella was selected for the first appearance of | nn _________—__________] 
> ’ , —— 
e aving run somewhat wild on the Jeform Bill. Should the lucid return prove Mrs. Wood, and for some reason that we could not fathom, the performances | VAvik NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE—Edited by Sumner L. Fairfield. 
All tnanent, we shall again be able-0 copy its articles with our former regularity in the early part of the evening certainly wanted their usual characteristic; but | i ‘i corr ‘wants Phy teen " —. ~ wed in abich 
he a ‘ wie am ; i‘ J periodical ; an € edilo 8 gratine: 0 acknowlec get © ver ibera!l patronage, whic 
r . nae towards the close of the piece Mrs. Wood burst forth in all her majesty, and | will enable him to continue it with additional spirit and es A He ye resort to no 
. y the Orbit we have Jamaio papers to t ms st . t. The Island, we are | produced one of the most tremendous encores ever heard within the walls of the | system of panegyric, but simply asserts that he shall not be wanting in his endeavours 
: Ppy to say, remains tranquil, Od, we trust, will continue so until the measures | theatre. The great triumph, however, was reserved for Thursday evening, when | - r rv ‘Nor repr meng |) d the U ited fam betes Ry A 
. a : é : a. P 2 ’ . ——— ee ' The North Amerwan Magazine ts devoted parlicular y to American Literature, but 
IW tak . ° , * 9 
Le taking in England can be filly and fairly discussed in the ‘egislatures of the | Mr. Wood that of Almaviva. From the commencement of this opera, we felt also contains brief Reviews of foreign works and Extracts of merit. Tales, Sketches 
n ferent colonies. ‘The twer¥ millions compensation will bea 8reat relief to | that our anticipations would be more than fulfilled; the house was filled to | ri ; A md oat canal of Groat ge oe ot one -. 
he . ret th : ’ 4 | Fine Arts, Drama, ecord © -currences, wit eviews of New works, consti- 
; Planters, owners, and oth's ; but we certainly re ret that the interest of that | the very ceiling, and the first notes of our countrywoman were greeted as they | tute a portion of the entertainment which is presented in this periodical. All litigated 
"ge sum is to be raised bnew imposts on Colonial produce. Sugar is by far | deserved. We are by no means in love with our anglicized version of Rossini, | T*"’"" either of politics, religion, or the learned professions, are carefully avoided , 
r ° dear in England, and a@cts not only the poorer classes to whom th d hink th , * | and all merely personal rivalry or animosity excluded frem the pages of this Magazine. 
f : ngland, an Pp é s m that article | nor do we think that much scope is given to a prima donna, but all that was en- The Magazine is published in Philadeiphia, during the first week of every month, 
d Show become a necess Of life, but bears hard on the grower in the islands, | trusted to Rosina was fulfilled in a manner that we may vainly hope to see exe- Bach — contains sixty-four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior paper, 
FCause its hi ; ils its consumptio V 7 ’ r ; | and stitched in covers. 
i, its high price cu# ption. We trust, however, to see steps | cuted by any other individual. The musical romance, as we may term it,in the} The price is Five Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
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FETES OF THE “THREE DAYS” IN PARIS. 
From the Court Journal. 

The grand anniversary of the dethronation of one Bourbon in favour of another, 
is at length over. The last rocket has whizzed, the last cervelas been swallow- 
ed, without offence given or evil perpetrated. All the terrors of the monarchists 
have subsided ; and Philippe is himself again!—The guardian star, supposed to 
have presided over the public rejoicings of the Emperor, seems inclined to shine 
anew for the King of the French ; for the weather during the Three Days has 
been ‘‘ un tems de Napoleon,” and the birth of the Belgic Prince must have ap- 
peared an auspicious 4 propos to the reigning family of France. The Queen 
and Princess arrived at the Tuileries from Brussels at an early hour on Saturday ; 
but during the whole of the preceding day, an immense multitude of people 
assembled to view the preparations in the Champs Elysées and on the quays, 
announced that the fétes were already begun,—and begun in a spirit of loyalty 
and good order. 

The first of these memorable days was, according to previous announcement, 
devoted to the memory of the dead. Funeral services were executed in the 
churches ; and it is to be desired that none of the fine organs of Paris may have 
suffered by the zeal and ardour of the organists, in introducing military symphonies, 
a la “Battle of Prague,” into their messes funébres; imitating at once the 
mitraillement of Charles X., and the cannon of the Louvre. ‘Ihe Pont d’Arcole, 
adjoining the Hotel de Ville, one of the most memorable posts of the revolution, 
was wteathed with the tributary garlands of laurel and everlasting : and at no 
great distance a temporary battery discharged minute guns during the service, 
which were answered with corresponding energy by the gingerbread man of war, 
—the Ville de Paris. The temporary tombs and altars erected over the graves 
were necessarily of a very paltry description. In the garden of the Louvre, 
(the chief depository of the victims) a huge black demi-column striped with 
white paint, like a skeleton in a pantomime, was elevated so as to be visible from 
the Faubourg St. Germain and the river. The only monuments of real interest 
were those set up by private families, on scattered spots, where only one or two 
bodies were deposited. In the course of the evening, the attention of the public 
was engrossed by the fair in the Champs Elysees. The versatile Parisians dried 
up their tears and went to see the Italian giantess, and the apes from Mexico. 
During the succeeding night, the sky was so overcast as to excite considerable 
alarm forthe morrow’s solemnity ; but by nine o'clock the following morning, 
the whole population of Paris was in motion, thanking their stars, (or those of 
Louis-Philippe) that the sky was in some degree overcluuded. The boulevards, 
from the half-finished Temple of the Madeleine to the foundations of that of the 
Place de la Bastille, were lined with military ; the National Guard to the number 
of 52,000 being ranged on one side,—the troops of the line, opposite. No car- 
riages were allowed to pass the adjoining streets ; and the whole space was filled 
up with that moving bed of tulips, a Parisian mob in its summer costume ; 
interspersed with the cocoa and lemonade venders, with their tin fountains and 
tinkling bells ; or troops of Savoyards selling the printed programme of the fétes. 
The King, followed by three of his sons, and an état- Major composed of the most 
distinguished names in France, soon appeared on horseback, and was received 
with universal acclamations ; and Tiro Quixotic individuals among the 200,000 
assembled on the boulevards, having ventured toraise a cry of “bas les fortes,” 
were hooted into the suburbs. On the return of Louis-Philippe aud his cortege, 
they were met at the Hotel of the Chancellerie, in the Place Vendome, by the 
Queen, Princesses, and the Royal household ; a window, commanding the centre 
of the Place, being elegantly fitted up for her Majesty’s reception with tri- 
coloured draperies and flags, and the whole Hotel, as well as the adjoining one, 
inhabited by the Count de Montalivet, intendent of the Civil List, being hand- 
somely decorated. Every mansion in the Place Vendome (with the exception 
of the suite inhabited by the ultra-Carlist Le Mans family) was crowded with 
elegant women, and formed a magnificent display of beauty and fashion 

The interest of the whole population (with difficulty kept back by the efforts 
of the mounted municipal guard) was now centered in the column; which, in 
accordance with the taste of the French, was surrounded with twelve temporary 
columns, surmounted by balls and spikes of gilt paper, to bear inscriptions of 
the victories of the Emperor, and decorated with garlands of laure! and everlast- 
ing, and a profusion of tri-coloured flags, appended to the pedestal of the column, 
as well as the iron gallery by which it is surmounted. The mantle of green 
eloth, spotted with golden stars, in which it was enshrouded, awaited only a 
signal te be drawn aside, and the eyes of the multitude—(among whom hundreds 
of veterans had re-assuined the uniform of the Imperial guard, lancers, and 
Mamelukes)—were fixed upon the column, Louis-Philippe and his brilliant 
eortége now stationed themselves in a semicircle, facing the statue, and at a sig- 
nal given by the King to M. Thiers, a roil of drums, followed by the spirited air 
of the Parisienne, was heard, and the mantle fell, asif by magic, from the statne, 
amid the cheers of the King and his état- Major. and the acclamations of thousands. 
The effect was electrical ; and many persons among the crowd were in tears. 
Ten minutes afterwards the statue was forgotten! The attention of the assem- 
blage was turned to the advancing legions of the National Guard ; the King 
having now taken his station opposite the Queen's balcony, to enable the troops 
to march past, through the Rue de la Paix, now named the Rue Napoleon, 
towards the Boulevards. The military spectacle was most imposing ; for al- 
though the regiments of the suburbs exhibited a motley appearance and strange 
laxity of discipline (some carrying arms to the statue, some to the King,—seme 
shouting “ Vive le Roi!” some “ Vive l’Empereur!’ and a few “ Down with 
the fortresses !"")—the soldierly array of the Garde Parisienne commanded uni- 
versal enthusiasm. A considerable number of petitions and memorials were 
delivered from the ranks to the King, the Dukes of Orleans, Nemours, and 
Aumale, chiefly bearing relation to the construction of the new Bastilles. It 
was not till nearly five o’clock that the whole National Guard had passed in re- 
view ; when military music of a more animated nature announced the troops of 
the line ;—infantry, heavy dragoons, Jancers, cuirassiers, chasseurs, and artillery. 
The effect of the successive military bands, one arriving and one departing, was 
anything but harmonious ; and it was remarked, that during the whole review 
only one band had the spirit to substitute the ‘ Marseillaise,” for the airs of 
Gustave and Robert le Diable. The young Duke of Nemours appeared in the 
uniform of a Colonel of Lancers, and, on the approach of his regiment, quitted 
the side ef the King, and stationed himself with the band ; disfiguring himself, 
meanwhile, by as many grimaces as usual. The Duke of Orleans, in the uniform 
of the National Guards, looked, as on other occasions, beau et béte. At seven 
o'clock, to the great relief of all parties, the last division made its appearance, 
and the rumbling of the artillery became inaudible in the distance. The King 
and his Marshals rode off to dine at the Palace, the carriages of the Queen and 
her suite followed ; and if the shouts and huzzas attending their transit to the 
‘Tuileries were somewhat less tumultuous than could be wished, a great deal may 














entrepét for bonded goods, on the banks of the Canal, near the Place des Marais. 
Wherever dust happens to be raised by the gallopping of kings, princes, and hus- 
sars, there do the multitude resort,—to stare, and shout, and wonder ; and a con- 
siderable populace not only followed his Majesty into the dull Faubourg to pre 
side over the foundations of the entrepét, but inflicted upon their ears a penalty 





September 14, 
ASHINGTON Coffee House and Custom House Lunch, corner of Cedar and 
Nassau Stroets.—This establishment has been opened at the request of name- 
ous friends of the subscriber, and gentlemen may depend upon being furnished with 
Tefreshments of the very best kind the markets can afford. An Ordinary every day 
fom 12 till 4, Soups of every description, and Oysters in all their varieties. Tea and 
Tfotfee at all times. [Sept. 7.] W.- HIGGS, 





greater, if possible, than the cannonading of the funeral masses, in the shape of 
an oration from the emphatic lips of Monsieur Guizot, the doctrinaire minister,— 
on the interests of science in general, of France in particular, ang the Jardin du 
Roi, more particularly still. The stragglers of the crowd, too remote to discern 
the features of the Minister of Public Instruction, and misled by his gesticula- 
tions, exclaimed, “ Quel soli mécanique !—c’est un Moulin-a-vent Modéle, voyez 
vous qu'on fait travaller pour amuser sa Majesté!” At each of the three royal 
stations, a handsome tent was erected for the King, the Princes, Marshals Ge- 
rard and Lobau, Generals Pajol, Flahault, &e., by whom he was accompanied. 

Meanwhile the attention of the mob wus occupied by boat races and sham 
fights among the sham flotilla on the Seine; military pantomimes were repre- 
sented at the temporary theatres in the Champs Elysées ; and gratuitous repre- 


YOUNG LADY of highly respectable connexions, who has resided several 
years in the capital of Tuscany, is desirous of forming a class of 5 or 6 pupils, 
to be instructed in the French and Italian languages, and who will meet at the house 
of any one family, whose convenience might be promoted by such a plan. The most 
satisfactory references will be given, on application to the editor of this paper. 
. Aug. 31—2t. 
AMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 
will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 


RS. GIBSON, from Edinburgh, will resume her Boarding and Day School for 
young Ladies (428 Broome street, New York,) on the 9th September. 
[Aug, 31—2t.] 











sentations given at the numerous theatres of Paris and the suburbs. Racine’s 
Mérope, performed by Mdile. Georges, was the popular piece of the night; for 
the people doat upon the heroic—* et Mérope voistu, ¢’est grandia !"—Scribe’s 
* Mariage de Raison” at the Gymnase was voted ** Bamboche” by the audience ; 
and they would have laughed heartily at Moliére’s * Etourdi,” at the Frangais, 
had they not laughed at it so often before. Nourrit, who took his part in * Ro- 
bert le Diable,” having as usual made mouths at a proposal for the “ Marseil- 
laise,” the audience took justice and the song in their own hands ; and roared, for 
full a quarter of an hour, ina style to overpower the three batteries of the Ville 
de Paris ! 

The ball at the Hotel de Ville, given in honour of the brides who received 
dowries from Government, was honoured by the presence of four thousand mot- 
ley guests, including the butchers, bakers, and other king-makers of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, as well as the King, Queen, and Royal Family. The Duke of Or- 
leans opened the ball with the daughter of the Prefet, Monsieur Rambuteau, and 
his royal brothers and sisters joined in the same quadrille. Louis-Philippe and 
her Majesty made the usual tour of the salle de bal, tu offer their compliments to 
the guests: who, instead of presenting the hurly-burly appearance of a Lord 
Mayor's ball in London, where the Jew boys throw ices in each other's faces, 
were as well-dressed and as well mannered as those of the receptions at the 
Tuileries. The wealthy bourgeoisic were seen to great advantage ; particularly 
when nine hundred and fifty elegantly-dressed women sat duwn at the same mo- 
ment to a handsome supper. The Royal family were received with greac favour 
and interest by the assembly ; and the little sailor, Prince de Joinville, was pro- 
nounced by the ladies of the Rue St. Denis to be ** un amour !” 

In the course of the evening the paper columns, surrounding la Colonne, in the 
Place Vendéme, took fire, and the sapeurs pompiers were called in. The fire was 
accidental. Not so that which, the preceding day, destroyed the Swiss cottage, 
which forms a lodge of entrance to Louis-Philippe’s residence at Neuilly. 

The King has publicly expressed his gratification at the events of the anni- 
versary of the Three Days ; but it is not for his Majesty to dwell upon what forms 
the topic of universal gratulation,—namely, that the new order of things may at 
length be pronounced stable and established. There was but one feeling through- 
out the vast multitude assembled : that of a desire for public order and tranquil- 
lity, and honest loyalty towards the Chef de l'état. 


—-_— 
TRUTH AND TREASON, 


PATRONAGE. 

“You have quite given up dinner parties this season, my dear Lady Margaret! 
Is your cook gone to Paris to complete his education ?” 

**No! I got him from Paris with his education completed.” 

* Are you on the Wilson, Philip, or Parris system then,—a dinner at two 
o'clock 7” 

“I dine, as usual, at eight ; and, as unusual, alone. Whenever you are in- 
clined fur a boiled fowl, by way of fare, and a dowager of sixty, by way of fair, 
my eook is your man, and I, your woman. But I no longer give dinner parties.” 
* And why not?” 

“What does one gain by so much cost and trouble?” 

‘* Other dinners, in the first place. If love begets love, a dinner party begets | 
at least six other dinner parties.” 
‘** But I don’t want other dinner parties ; I don’t care to run the chance of open 
windows, deaf neighbours, a cold plate and hot salad, while I have a chef anda 
dining-room of my own. Were you gouose enough to fancy that I used to ask 
such stupid people as Lord and Lady Robson to dinner, because | wanted to dine 
with them again? My dear friend, I wanted twenty times as much! I invited 
them, in January, on account of my grandson in the Blues; in February, on ac- 
count of my nephew in the Foreign Office ; in March, because of my brother 
Robert, who is second in command on the West India station; in April, for the 
sake of my cousin Crapem, who is looking fora stall at Canterbury ; in May, 
for love of my old friend Marchwell, who wants a presentation to the Charter 
House ; and, in June, for poor Fantail, my maid, whom [ am trying to get made 
honsekeeper to one of the public offices. ‘'here are my six dinners for the sea- 
son honestly accounted for!” 

“ But you say drying to get it; if the object be yet unaccomplished, why 
pause in your proceedings?” 

‘* Why ?—Ask Messrs Hume, Roebuck, Attwood, Bulwer, and Co.! Be- 
cause the Treasury bench has not at its disposal its own old timber for firewood ! 
Because the Ministers have not so much left as the patronage of a porter’s 
chair! Because the country has its own again ;—and I don’t find it eonvenient 
to ask the whole country to dinner!” 

‘Do you mean that promotion goes by seniority,—and preferment by merit ’— 
God bless William 1V. and the Reform Bill !” 

‘Not absolutely! Promotion ought not to go by seniority ;—for, in official 
life, many a man is found too dull or too doubtful for advancement, who is not 
worthless enough to be turned out. No; I mean that there is little or nothing 
tu be given away, which is worth fishing for with a dinner party. All the snug 
sinecures are gone ;—all the little offices, known only to the Exchequer, and on 
four days of the year, are abolished. The walking gentlemen of the Pantomime 
are cashiered ;—/e rot le veut !”’ 

“And nobody cares then to be Harlequin, if he cannot blacken his face and 
take his leaps by proxy 2?” 

“T, at least, do not care to expend my fricandeaux and fondus in getting work 
for my relations. The beauty of patronage consisted in the gratuity of the sala- 
ry ;—the St. Simonian system, now in vogue, spoils all? What is to become of 
our brothers and sons? Our grandsons may be taught to weave baskets, like 
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be ascribed tothe hunger of the populace, who had been wedged in too close 
to stir for upwards of ten hours, with no better refreshment than stale lemonade, 
pump water, and the prospect of the cholera. ‘Those who had admired her Ma- 
jesty’s blue pelisse and bonnet in the morning. the pink capote of Princess Marie, 
and the graces of the young Prince de Joinville and Duc de Montpensier, were 
too tired to find anything but fault at the close of the affair. While Napoleon 
was “left alone with his glory’? at the top of the column, Louis-Philippe 
sat down to dinner with 150 guests, including all the Colonels of the regiments 
reviewed. 
During the Royal dinner the populace rushed in tens of thousands towards the 
orchestra, erected in the gardens of the Tuileries, to witness the lamentable 
failure of a concert en plein air directed to one hundred and fifty thousand pair 
of ears; and several accidents occurred of a very painful nature. An English 
child of three years old was crushed to death in its nurse's arms ; and soon after- 
wards the peril became so great, that the men were required to leap over the 
iron gratings surrounding the parterres. The shrieks of the fainting women 
were tremendous; and the remains of the poor little girl being placed among 
the flower-beds, blue as in the collapsed stage of the cholera, excited universal 
commiseration till it was discovered that she wore a plush bonnet. ‘ Ce n'est 
pas un enfant de bonne maison; elle porte un chapeau en pluche !”’ cried the ladies 
of the Halles; and again they pressed forward, till the roll of three hundred 
drums gave the signal for opening the concert. The “ Marseillaise,” finely 
executed, was accompanied by a chorus of the multitude, extending from the 
Palace to the Champs Elysées. After this roar of discordant harmony, even 
the overtures to La Gazza Ladra, Masaniello, and Guillaume Tell, appeared flat 
and unprofitable. The vocal part of the concert was completely lost : it was 
faint as ““the whisper of a faction.” 
But what signified the failure of the concert? The bombardment of the paste- 
board ship lying at anchor on the shore of the Port de la Grenouilliére of the 
Quai d'Orsay, had already begun. A prodigious interchange of gunpowder took 
place between the walnut-shell flotilla and the ship of the line, ending with the 
discharge of a bouquet of rockets from the deck, exhibiting the red, white, and 


the man in the Spectator —but really if the cake is to be taken out of people's 
mouths, there ought to be a Chelsea or Greenwich Hospital for decayed officials, 
whose pensi@ns for doing nothing in the service of the country have been re- 
duced or supressed !” 

“ Et avec céla, you no longer think his Majesty's Ministers worth toadying?” 

“ Not at the cost of turtle, venison, and pheasant poults, at five guineas a-head. 
They can do nothing for me but frank my letters ; and that privilege will proba- 
bly not last long. If ever I send out my cards again, it will be to the Rothschilds 
and Montefiores: I have lost my confidence in every thing but ducats!] Rank— 
talent—popularity—are good for so much, and no more.” 

“And you really regret ihe times when influence possessed a spell, miraculous 
asthe lamp of Aladdin—when it was worth while to court the graces of those 
who could procure a mitre for your Chaplain, and a pensiun for the airer of your 
lap-dog !—Fie!” 

“ Que voulez rous? It saved one so much trouble! Society moved upon 
castors ;—the doors of the temple of Ambition moved upon invisible hinges. 
The piece was so well got up—so diligently rehearsed, so smooth in representa- 
tion, that the mere spectator could not but enjoy himself.” 

** But the manager who had to pay the cost; and the shareholders, whose in- 
terests were sacrificed ; and the excluded, clambering at the door?” 

* Well, well—they had their O. P. row, and gained their point. 
expect me to applaud the triumph. 





But don't 
At my time of life it is hard to put oneself 


The measures of the day are too startling an abrupt to please an old woman 
like myself. Butcome and dine with me to-morrow, and I promise to stake my 
treason against your truth, over a fricassee and a bottle of Champagne.” 


DANCING AND WALTZING ACADEMY. 
City Saloon, 218 Broadway. 
R. and MRS. TRUST, grateful for past patronage, have the honour to an- 
nounce to their friends, patrons, and the public, that they will re-open their 











blue of the tri-colour of France. These coloured lights were afterwards dis- 
played with great @ffect among the fireworks on the Bridge (of many names), 
leading tq the Deputies ; the colossal statues of which were carefully boarded 
up. Another display of fireworks took place at the Barriére de Trove, towards 
Vincennes ; but those intended for the diversion of the Quartier des Champs 
Elysées were unique in splendour, notwithstanding the total failure of the grand 
piece, intended to display the column and statue of the Place Vendéme. The 
column itself, as well as the various oil-cloth obelisks of Luxor, was illuminated 


with a triple row of lamps; and on all sides, excepting that overblazed by Count | 
Montalivet’s illumination of gas, the statue was thrown into prominent relief. | 
By twelve o'clock the streets were | 


The public buildings were all illuminated 
completely cleared. 


ge - | 
The following morning was devoted by the King of the French to duties of a} 
more important nature; to laying the foundation-stone of the new bridge of La | 





day will, therefore, have the benefit of one month’s tuition free. Terms, per quarter, 
$10,—entitling the pupil to free admission to the weekly assemblies. 
| Boarding Schools and private families attended on the most reasonable terms. 
Mrs. Trust is now prepared to give lessons to private families. Apply at the Sa- 
loon, or at 181 Chatham-square. [Sept. 14, 2t.] 
YMNASTIC EXERCISES.—Fuller’s New York Gymnasium, 29 Ann-street. 
Certificates from the first Physicians of the country, and from the President and 























| Faculty of Columbia College, particularly recommending these exercises, may be | 


} seen at the gymnasium, where a card of regulations and terms may be had. 
Fencing and Sparring taught upon the most approved prfnciples. Ji5—6m. 


FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of At- 

















| rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 
tary, No. 7, Nassau-street. 

Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances,Mortgages, and other instruments affect 

} ing property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 


Cité,—the new Gallery of Mineralogy in the Jardin des Plantes, and the new | forms of those countries, at the same place, 





to schovl ; and I have new lessons to learn, as well as the old system to forget. | 


Academy at the above elegant establishment on the Ist of October next: the com- | 
mencement of the quarter will be the Ist of November. Pupils entering from this | 


torney toreceive dividends, gc. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- | 


AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOAT—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York: will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or passzge apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C [June 29—3m.] W.P. WALTER, Agent. 


RS. O’SULLIVAN ADDICKS’ ACADEMY, No. 42 Varick-street, St 
John’s Park, New-York.--Beard and Instruction, comprising English, Greek,. 
Latin, and French Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Drawing, Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, the Use of the Globes, History, Belles Lettres, and Needlework, per 
Quarter, $100, Extern Scholars, $60. 
ADDITIONAL CHARGES. 
Music, five lessons per week.......-..------ 
Dancing, | and a half quarters eyery year.... 18 00---Entrance $5 
5 0 





Ne De eda dbtec ceccdesdactesacses 0 
Lebo donee ee ee pene 8 00---Chords $3 
WR h 5 Gina thes cB enk deen JIN 7 00 


Stationaries, Crayons, and Drawing Paper.. 2 50 
Winter Fuel 4¢ 
Ditto in the bed-room, for Boarders.......-.- 3 00 
German, Spanish, or Italian.............. 12 00 

The Young ladies to be furnished with Bed and Bedding, Towels, Silver Mug, 
Knife and Fork. 

No Pupil received for a less term than one year. 

ane Vacation commences on the Ist of August, and terminates on the Lith of Sep~ 
tember. 

Quarterscommence on the Ist day of September, twenty-third of November, six- 
teenth of February, and eleventh of May ; but Pupils are received at any intermediate 
periods, the proportion of the quarter only being charged.--A Quarter’s notice required 
before the removal of any Pupil. 

No deduction is made for absence or Vacation. 


ISS OAKLEY’S DAY SCHOOL for young Ladies, 116 Leonard Street.— 
Plain Spelling and Reading, $7. Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
and an introductory course of History, $10. The same, with the branches of 
English study, $16. French, Italian, and Spanish, (each) $10. Music, Dancing, and 
Drawing, on the usual terms. Being a new candidate for favour, Miss O. can only 
rest her claims to attention upon the various testimonials she possesses expressive of 
the high confidence and esteem her endeavours won tor ber. during a long residence as 
private Governess in families of rank in England; but she confidently hopes, that 
when time and opportunity shall have tested the thoroughness of her system, she will! 
be found entirely equal to the undertaking in which she has engaged. 
Reference is made to the following Gentlemen, to some of whom the letters abeve 
alluded to, from distinguished individuals, were addressed. 
Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk. Professor McVicar. 
Dr. Hosack. Rev. Dr. Wainwright. 
Dr. Dekay. Rev. Dr. Berrian. 
Professor Anderson. William Bond, Esq. 
Rev. Schroeder. [Sept. 7—2w. 
Us! VERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.—College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons.— T wenty-seventh Session —The Lectures of this Institution 
will commence on the first Monday in November, and cenunue for four months. Ex- 
pense for the whole course, $100—Matriculation fee, $5. 
JOHN AUGUSTINE SMITH, M. D., Anatomy and Physiology. 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, M. D., Surgery. 
JOSEPH M. SMITH, M. D., Theory and Practice of Physic. 
ag At ama DELAFIELD, M. D., Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Women and 
*hildren, 
JOHN B. BECK, M.D., Meteria Medica and Medical Jurisprudence, 
JOHN TORREY, M. D., Chemistry and Botany. 
VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., Operative Surgery, with Surgical and Pathologica 











Anatomy. 
ALFRED C. POST, M. D., Demonstrator. 
JOHN AGUSTINE SMITH, M. D., Pres’t. 
By order, NICOLL D. DERING, M. D., Registrar. 


Aug. 31—4t, 
SEN ECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. 8S. Evans, leaves Geneva 
every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 

costly style. 

Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 
For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, the Travellers Guide for :833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 

of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days f Sailing from 
: , Yew York. Liverpool, 
No 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, oe Ser er eee ee! 86. 
3. Pacific, R. L. Waite 


, , , 

“16, “ 16, “ 16,\Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, | “24, © 24, % og) 4 gw g’ a" 6° 
3. Europe, Maxwell, (|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 

4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, “ ¢@ « 

1. South America, |Marshall, 
2. United States, 
3. Britannia, 


, 
“16, “ 16, 16) 
" 8, “ g, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
“16, “ 16, “ 16,!April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Holdrege, oe, ae Dede.” Goole “ee Ge 
Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, ~ eh oS | ee oe 
3. New York, Hoxie, “ 16, “ 16, “* 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
2. John Jay, Glover, se a” he oe eh, CU? 
1, North America, |Macy, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, ae ae ee Ph. 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16,'June 1, Oct. 1, eb. 1, 
2. Virginian, _ Harris, +2. “34 8 i eS ge a * 6, 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. | and 3, Old "ixe.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa.) street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood tn! Trimble, and Sami. Hicks & Sone.-- No. 4, Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Agents in Liverpoc] Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Lime, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


“ 16, 16, * is, 




















Ships. Masters. or of wis» | from Days of Sailing from 
Yew= York. | ondon, 
Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Seber, | “20, “ 20, “ 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, \June I, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17 
Canada, Britton, “10, * 10, * 10) “27, © 27? « 99” 
Sovereign, Kearney, | = 20, * 20, se 20, April, Aug. 1) Dec. 1. 
Hannibal, Hebard, jSuly 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1, “17, “ 17, * 17, 
te sa Ny ’ 2 is P = . +5 ws m4 27, - 27, 
or ; Nye, Z ft a Sep.7 " 
Philadelphia, C.H.Chanplin! Aug. 1; Dec. 1; April 1.) Oita Pit aap 7 
Samson, Chadwick, 10, “ 10, “ 10) “27, ™ a7) 4 27} 
bag Moore, > i es 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
ew Ship . ——, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,, ima “4%, * 37, 


These ships are all of the first clas, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper astened,and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. heir accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wre and stores of the best quality will always 
be provided. us id 

or freight or passage, apply to either\f the commanders 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. is Cokman street, ane ai 
Fk ISH, GRIN ELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
: JOHN GRISy OLD, 69 South street, New York. 

N.B—The ships of the above line will con\nue to touch at Portem< uth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence \eamboats run daily to the Continent’ 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HA\RE PACKETs. 


ships; to 











Ships. Masters. | Days resent from| Days of Sailing from. 
4 wVork. Havre. 

No. Hirsi Fete Dee. My Apr 1, Aug. ow — wom at 

; 5 fhe ’ : t D. ~ 
. Francois Ist, w.w. Pell, “ 16, “ 1? “ 16° eb a une a’ Oct. 1. 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, 24 « 94] « 1g) & 46’ 16° 
New Ship J, Clark, Jan. 1,May ! 1 0 aw ge) we we 
| tlhe ; ’ N. ty. May +,%ept. I) a4, © 24, % 24, 


Manchester, 
New Ship, 


Chas. Carroll, 


Weiderholdt| “ 16, * 16, “46 
H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, 4’ 
W.Lee, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct." 


W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ gu 8,{Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
o 8, ow 8, “ ~ 
“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
“ 24, 24, 24) 


Se H SON SYNE PWN = 








Charlemagne Pierce og es g@ ow yy . 
New Ship, : ¥ “ 16, “ 16, “ april I, Aug. I, Dec. is 
. Poland, Richardson,} “ 24, “24, “ 24,5), 1G pr 16° ‘a 16 
| Alber ants (Mar. 1, July 1, Novis 26, 24, % 24, 
. any, awkins “ 8, Rg “ lt “a 
- Havre, Depeyster, | “ 16, “ 16, * 16, NY nef Iam op 
| . Henri IV. . Castoff. “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, if “ in “ is. 
| Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dj , 


5, 6, 
> ars, including beds 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. : — 


Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the meth from Havre—E. 


| Quesnel, L’Aine. 
| Consignees do do do 8th do Rray, Viel. & Co 


} do do do do 16th do W Is d Gre 
| Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-sireet,C. Bolton Pex ard Living 


\ ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 








